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AFTER MOOSE IN THE CASSIAR 


DISTRICT, B. C. 


J. E. MOORE, M. D. 


As stated in my former article in Out- 
door Life.* Our going into the Cassiar 
district was solely for the purpose of se- 
curing sheep and moose. Our trip into 
the sheep country had been very pleas- 
ant, and, we considered, very suécess- 
ful. Although we had not secured the 
full limit of our allowance we were per- 
feetly satisfied with our kill, and it was 
but natural now for our minds to turn 
to the next proposition, that of securing 
moose. 

As the weather was threatening, indi- 
eating a storm, we very reluctantly 
abandoned our contemplated trip across 
the lake to Goat Mountain, and concluded 
to take the back trail and go into the 
moose country, not far from Deese Lake. 
The following morning, September 12th, 
we broke camp early and started back 
across Sheep Mountain. Making a hard 
drive, we reached Shesley River about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. In coming 
down from the top of the mountain to 
the Shesley we had made a descent of 
probably five or six thousand feet. It 
was here we had left our boat when going 
in, sO next morning, loading all of our 
duffle into it, we paddled and poled up 


to the Portage, six miles, reaching here. 


_ Dr. Moore's first article on sheep hunt- 
ing in the Cassiar District was published in 
the last number of this magazine 


about 11 a. m., cur Indian boys driving 
the horses up. The trail, however, had 
materially improved since we had gone 
the fact that 
parties had taken their outfits over it 
during that time. 


in, from other hunting 


That morning before leaving Shesley, 
we witnessed one of the most beautiful 
sights seen during the entire trip. The 
mountain side opposite our camp was 
covered by a mixture of spruce, aspen 
and eottonwood. The foliage of the aspen 
and cottonwood, presenting all the dif- 
ferent shades of yellow and red, inter- 
spersed by the green, all brightened up 
by the morning sun, made a picture lonz 
to be remembered. That night we reached 
our old camping place near the cabin on 
the Dodedony Creek, where we had left 
our cache, which we found had not been 
molested in any way. Jimmy had told 
us when making the cache that it would 
never be molested unless by white men, 
as an Indian of their tribe would never 
touch another man’s cache, unless 
pressed by hunger, only then taking 
There is a tradi- 
tion among the Tahltan Indians; how- 
ever much truth there may be in it, it 
has its effect all the same. It is this: 
At one time an Indian was caught steal- 


ing from another man’s cache. As a pen 


enough to satisfv him. 
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alty, he was caught, securely bound, 
blindfolded, and placed upon a high 
precipice overlooking the Stikine River, 
then dashed into the rapids below. 


The following morning while invoic- 


ing and arranging our duffle, prepara- 


tory for starting into the moose country, 
Mr. Campbell discovered, very much to 
his regret, that his best sheep scalp was 
missing. 

boys that 
the pack 


It was learned from the Indian 
the day before while bringing 
outfit up the trail along tne 
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Our move the following day was across 
a portion of Level, or Caribou Mountain, 
a very high, flat-topped mountain, re- 
sembling a high plateau or table land, 
dotted by beautitul lakes and streams, 
the ground eovered by a thick coat of 
moss. This is the winter home of the 
caribou. We camped that night on what 
the Indians eall Rouse Creek just at tim- 
ber line. 

We made a drive next day of probably 
twenty miles across another portion of 








AR Clap} arr 








“Just below was a nice lake in which 


Shesley, one of the mules for 


unaccountable reason stampeded and by 


some 


the time she was through bucking and 
pitching her pack was pretty well seat- 
tered. The boys gathered up all they 
could find, repacked her and came on. 
Another hunting outfit coming just be- 
lund us had found it and returned it to 
Campbell, who was delighted to recover 
his hard-earned trophy. Our route that 
day led us over a great deal of soft 
ground and at one time four of our pack 
horses were down in one bunch, néces- 
sitating the removal of their packs be- 
fere we could get them up. 


. 


a cow 


moose was enjoying her self.” 

a willow 
grove on a small stream which Jimmy 
told us was a branch leading into the 
Nahlin River. Here we expected to find 
game, as this had been a good moose 
country the year before. After remaining 


Level Mountain, camping in 


here two days ard not seeing much sign 
of game, but seeing a great many wolf 
tracks, Jimmy said it was no use to stay 
here as the wolves had driven the moose 
all out. We moved fifteen miles farther 
east toward Deese Lake.—So many of the 
streams and lakes in this country are 
not named it is hard to deseribe our wan- 


derings.—However, a number of very 
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beautiful lakes are located near here, 
around which we found some signs of 
moose. 

Two days passed without any success. 
Jones and Willie packed up their 
blankets and went to Moose Lake, a dis- 
tance of five or six miles, prepared to 
spend the night, thinking that by watch- 
ing the lake during the late evening and 
early morning, they would stand a better 
chance of seeing moose. Jimmy and | 
made a tramp of probably fifteen miles 
around the base of Level Mountain, see- 
ing two moose, but they were both small 
with inferior heads and we did not want 
them. From all appearances there were 
but a few Straggling moose through here, 
and we had not yet reached the moose 
eountry. They had changed their range 
since the previous year, in this case due 


to- the invasion of a pack of wolves.. 


Jimmy advised us to keep on going until 
we did find them. Next morning we in- 
tended to make another move, but Mr. 
Campbell was indisposed and not able 
to go, so Murdock and I, with Jimmy 
and Charley, took a side pack, going ten 
to fifteen miles in the direction of Deese 
Lake, camping near a very beautiful 
lake, around which we found plenty of 
fresh tracks. 

That evening after getting our camp 
arranged, Jimmy started out, saying he 
was going to get some camp meat. He 
returned some time after dark with a 
good supply of moose steak, having 
killed a small bull, a portion of which 
was prepared for supper and greatly en- 
joyed by all. 

The following morning we were off 
early, going on foot, as we expected to 
travel over some pretty rough country, 
and horses would be of no use to us— 
Jimmy and I taking one course and Mr. 
Murdock and Charley another, agreeing 
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to meet on a certain mountain about 
noon for lunch. We reached this point 
first and while waiting for the other boys 
to come put in the time with the field 
glasses. Jimmy soon located a cow moose 
and ealf lying in the willows about half 
a mile down the mountain. Thinking 
there might be a bull some where near 
them, we went down to jump them up, 
but found no bull. 
‘ame up 


The other boys soon 
and we had our lunch, after 
which we all went up onto a ridge. Just 
below was a nice lake in which a cow 
moose was enjoying herself. After 
watching her some time, Jimmy told 
Charley to go down and drive her out. 
Here is where the Indian’s knowledge of 
the nature and peculiarities of the moose 
played us a good turn. Charley went 
down and drove her out; from the top of 
the ridge we could watch every move. 
She kept milling back and forward, up 
cne draw and down another until she 
had a bunch of cows and a very fine bull 
jumped up. This was just what Jimmy 
had in mind when he told Charley to go 
and drive her out of the lake. Jimmy 
was standing on a high point and watch- 
ing every movement. As soon as he dis- 
covered the bull he called to us, ‘‘ There’s 
a big bull coming, shoot ‘im quick.’ 
While we had been sitting on the hill 
watching the cow, I had laid my gun 
down beside me or a bunch of moss. So 
when Jimmy announced the bull coming, 
we grabbed our guns and were up in an 
instant. The bull was just then passing 
through an open place in the brush som: 
200 yards away. When I raised my gun 
to shoot I found my receiver sight full 
of moss. Mr. Murdock shot, but the buli 
went on as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Jimmy and Murdock both think- 
ing the shot had missed, ran as fast as 
they could get through the brush over 
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the ridge, hoping to get another shot as 
they went up the draw on the other side. 
The moose after going but a short dis- 
tance turned back. I had remained in 
my position clearing the moss from my 
sights, and was very much surprised at 
seeing the cows coming back, the bull 
quite a way in the rear. I again raised 
my gun to shoot but, as I did so, noticed 
the bull begin to stagger and then stop. 
It was a great temptation for me to shoot, 
but thinking that Murdock might have 
given him a fatal shot, waited to see 
what he would do. He staggered for a 
short time trying to keep his feet, but 
soon went down, almost on the identical 
spot on which he was shot. I approached 
very cautiously to within a short dis- 
tance of him, keeping my gun ready, 
should he regain his feet and charge me, 
but after waiting a very short time, his 
breathing stopped. I went up to him 
and was surprised to find such a monster. 
Murdock and Jimmy on reaching the 
other side of the hill, not seeing the 
moose anywhere, and not knowing they 
had turned back, supposed they had al- 
ready gone up the draw out of sight. I 
called to them to come back, that ‘‘the 
monarch had Murdock 


fallen.’’ and 


Jimmy soon came back and stood survey- 
ing the big bull. 


Jimmy was soon wild 
with excitement, saying he had hunted 
in that country all his life, had killed all 
kinds of moose, but that was the largest 
head he had ever seen. The satisfied 
Mr. Murdock’s 
face plainly indicated that his long- 
cherished ambition to secure a fine moose 
trophy had been fully gratified. In mak- 
ing an examination of the bull, we found 
that the ball had struck him in the flank, 
passing through that large vessel which 
returns the blood from the lower ex- 
tremities back to the heart (which in the 


smile which settled on 
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human anatomy we call the ascending 
vena cava), causing death from internal 
hemorrhage, as it seemed that about all 
the blood in his body had been emptied 
into the adbominal cavity. After Jimmy 
had removed the scalp and head, Charley 
loaded them on his back and started 
through the brush for camp, a distance 
of perhaps three and a half miles. After 
he had tugged and worried through the 
willows for some time, Mr. Murdock per- 
suaded him to put it down and pack it 
in next day on a horse. 

The next we found the 
ground covered by about four inches of 
snow. Jimmy had heard a commotion 
among some ptarmigan out in the woods 
near camp, and thinking there was a fox 
in that immediate vicinity, took his 
.30-30 and went out to investigate. He 
found no signs of a fox, but instead 
found in the snow the tracks of a large 
bull moose. Following these tracks but a 
short distance he saw the bull standing 
off about 300 yards. After firing sev- 
eral shots, the bull disappeared in the 
brush. Going up to where the bull had 
been standing, he found blood on the 
snow. Jimmy had no more shells with 
him so it was no use to follow. As soon 
as we had had breakfast Jimmy and I 
started after the moose, following his 
tracks for about a mile before we came 
up with him. He jumped up and started 
through the willows with a great rush. 
As he was going directly away from us 
he did not present a vital spot for a 
shot. However my first shot stopped him, 
breaking his left hip. Then working 
around to the side I placed my second 
shot just back of his shoulder, when he 
went down with a crash. Jimmy kept 
saying, ‘‘Shoot ’im again,’’ ‘‘Shoot ’im 
again,’’ but he did not need any more 
lead, for he soon straightened himself 


morning 
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out and it was all over. Jimmy explained 
to me afterward why he had urged me to 
keep on shooting. That often a moose is 
knocked down, the hunter supposing it 
has received a fatal shot, not daring to 
approach too close—as a wounded bull 
moose is a very dangerous animal to en- 
ecounter—waits a reasonable length of 
time for his shot to do its work, while in 
the meantime the animal regains its feet 
and disappears in the dense thicket of 
willows and is completely lost. The In- 
dian custom is, when you get one down, 
to keep on shooting until you are abso- 
lutely certain that it is down to stay. 
We found the bull to be about as large 
an animal as the one killed the day be- 
fore hy Mr. Murdock, although with not 
nearly so fine a head. In examining the 
moose we found that one of Jimmy’s 
shots had passed through the muscle near 
the point of the shoulder, inflicting only 
a flesh wound which had caused the 
bleeding. Jimmy removed the sealp and 
head and We carried them back to camp. 

That morning our horses had left us 
again—not an unusual experience with 
hunters—and supposing they had gone 
back to the other camp, Charlie went 
over there in search of them. When 
Charlie had told the boys over there of 
the good luck we had had, that Murdock 
and I had both got moose, they con- 
cluded to pack up right away and move 
the balance of the outfit over to our 
camp. 

The following day Mr. Campbell and 
Jimmy, while crossing a ridge about a 
mile northwest of camp, saw a bull 
standing in the brush some 250 yards 
away. Campbell jumped off his horse 
and fired. The bull dropped at the crack 
of his gun. Jimmy urged him to ‘‘shoot 
‘1m again,’’ ‘‘shoot ’im again,’’ so he 
fired a couple more shots, but they after- 
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ward found that his first shot had broken 
the bull’s back and there would have 
been no danger whatever of him getting 
away. He proved to be a two-and-a-half- 
year-old bull with a very inferior head. 
so Mr. Campbell concluded to save his 
entire hide for a robe and look further 
for a better and larger head for a trophy. 

The next morning our horses were 
missing again, so Willie and I started 
out on foot, going southeast from camp. 
Several times we crossed fresh tracks of 
a cow and bull, but did not get to-see 
them. About eleven o’clock we came out 
on top of a ridge overlooking a beautiful 
lake, not very wide, but probably a mile 
long. After using my field glasses for 
some time and not seeing anything, | 
handed them to Willie, telling him to go 
around to the right of the lake, and I 
would go to the ieft and meet him on the 
mountain opposite where we would eat 
our lunch and then go back to camp. I 
spent an hour crossing the cafions get- 
ting around the lake and climbing up the 
mountain to the designated place of 
meeting, and had just sat down to rest 
when I heard Willie whistle, and. looking 
back could see him across on the ridge 
almost where I had left him. He kept 
motioning for me to come back. I was 
pretty well tired out, but thinking he 
had found something, I very reluctantly 
got up and started back down the moun. 
tain. I had only got part way back when 
I met Willie, who was out of breath from 
running, and somewhat excited. I asked 
him what he had found. He said that 
coming up the trail—which ran along at 
the foot of the mountain near the edge 
of the lake—was a big bull. We waited 
but a short time until we could hear him, 
the brush rattling against his paddles. 
As it was the beginning of the rutting 
season, he was uttering a low guttural 
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sound every few steps. He soon came 
into an open space some 200 yards away, 
partially turned to the left and stopped, 
presenting his right shoulder. I had al- 
ready dropped on my knee and was wait- 
ing, so the instant he stopped I fired. 
At the crack of my .35 he went down; 
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closer to him. We waited a few minutes 
to see what he would do. He regained 
his feet again and stood looking at us. 
Willie said, ‘‘He will charge us sure.’’ 
The only thing 1 could see to do was to 
try and hit him in the forehead. As 


there was a countless number of wil- 








RClapharry. 








“A fine red fox 


he soon staggered to his feet but went 
down again. We went over to within 
thirty or forty yards of him. As there 
were no trees to climb or rocks to get 
behind—nothing but a dense tangle of 
willows, which would offer no obstruc- 
tion to a big moose—we had no protec- 
tion whatever should he charge us. So 


Willie objected very strongly going any 


caught in one of the chief's traps.” 


lows to shoot through, my two shots at 
his head were without results. I now 
aimed down about where I though his 
breast should be, when he went down 
with a crash. In a short time his puffing 
and blowing ceased and we went down to 
him and found him to be a very large 
animal with a magnificent head. I must 
admit that after it was all over I felt 
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just a little bit nervous, realizing that 
had he charged us the only thing I could 
have done would have been to fill him 
full of lead as he came. I examined to 
see if my two shots at his head had hit 
him. The first one had been slightly de 
flected by the willows and passed through 
the base of his horns; the second creased 
the top of his head and went into the 
hump on top of his shoulders. Willie 
took off his scalp and head and under- 
took to pack them back to eamp, a dis- 
tance of at least four miles. It was an 
awful task to get through the brush with 
them, so I persuaded him to put them 
down and come back with a horse next 
day and pack them in. 

We returned to camp that evening, 
pretty well tired out, having spent the 
entire day climbing up and ¢limbing 
down over hills, rocks and bogs, and 
through a dense tangle of willow brush. 
| have been told by a number of hunters 
that the hardest hunting they had ever 
done was after the mountain sheep. My 
experience last fall in the Cassiar coun- 
try was that while hunting sheep, al- 
though there is a great deal of climbing 
to do, it is a pleasure compared with 
hunting moose. Messrs. Campbell and 
Jones had been out all day but did not 
see any game. 

The next morning Willie and Charley 
went back with a pack horse and brought 
in my moose head. The other boys 
hunted all day, found plenty of fresh 
tracks but did not see any game. That 
evening a loon on the lake kept calling 
vigorously, which Jimmy said was a sure 
sign of storm, so we concluded we had 
better get back across Level Mountain 
before the storm if possible. Next day 
we moved the outfit to timber line on 
Level Mountain. The following day we 
erossed the mountain, camping in what 
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the Indians call a timber patch at the 
head of the cafion. We got across the 
mountain just in time, for that night we 
had a very heavy snow. Near us were 
camped Jimmy’s wife and family, her 
father Cassiar—chief of the Tahltans 
and the chief’s father-in-law, a very old 
Indian. They were out here trapping 
and hunting, having packed their sup- 
plies out the fifty miles from Telegraph 
Creek on dogs. A big dog will pack fifty 
pounds very readily. We were short on 
some of our provisions and were supplied 
from their camp, giving them in return 
a very liberal amount of moose and sheep 
meat. 

The next evening I invited the chief 
down to dinner with us. He came down 
with his best clothes on and enjoyed his 
Not being able to 
speak English, Jimmy did the talking 


dinner very much. 


for him. Jimmy, his son-in-law, is the 
interpreter for the tribe. Chief Cassiar 
is a man, I would judge, about seventy 
five years old, stands about six feet, two 
inches, perfectly erect, and in his 
younger days has been a powerful man. 
He seemed pleased to have us camp near 
them and expressed a hope that we 
might get plenty of game. He informed 
us that twenty-five years ago moose were 
unknown in Cassiar district; that when 
the first moose began coming in, the In- 
dians did not know what they were, 
never having se2n anything like them. 
The next morning Campbell with 
Jimmy, and Jones with Willie, were off 
early looking fo. moose. Charley and | 
concluded to go back on Level Mountain 
and see if we could find some caribou. 
About nine o’clock we sighted a band 
high up on the mountain, on the oppo- 
site side of the cafion. After four hours’ 
hard work we got up to them, only to 
find they were out near the center of a 
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wide slope with no way to get close to 


them. We watched them, however, 


through the glasses for some time. | 
counted forty in the band, with four 
large bulls, one with a magnificent head, 
which seemed to be master of the band. 
We crawled through the snow for some 
distance, ali the time in plain view. 


When we got within six or eight hundred 
I fired 
several shots at the big bull, but without 
effect. I could not tell how to regulate 
my sights as there was about a foot of 
snow on the ground, so could not tell 
where the balls were striking. 


yards they saw us and started. 
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concluded to start back for Telegraph 
Creek. The following morning our boys 
had everything packed ready for an 
early start. Th2 old chief, his father-in- 
law, Jimmy’s wife and little boy, Ed- 
ward, were all down to bid us goodbye 
and see us off. We put in about the 
hardest day on the trail I ever exper- 
ienced. There were so many bogs and 
swamps and so much soft ground to 
travel over that many times it was dif- 
ficult for the horses to keep their feet, 
and it seemed that the packs were con- 
stantly getting out of place. However, 
we made a long Grive, reaching what the 











“After spawning they die and are 


Mr. Campbel! succeeded in getting his 
second moose that day, bringing in a 
very fine head. 

Mr. Murdock and I, with Willig, spent 
the next day on Level Mountain, looking 
for earibou, but were not able to find 
any. We did, Lowever, come up with a 
fine red fox which had been caught in 
one of the chief’s traps, and having 
broken the chain was making off with it. 
[ finally dispatched him with a shot 
through the head. Mr. Campbell after- 
ward secured the hide from the chief and 
will have it to help decorate his den. 

From the fact that our provisions were 
getting short and our time limited, we 
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washed ashore, 
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making food for the bears.” 

Indians call Jimmy Town, after dark. 
There is no one living here, but at one 
time an Indian named Jimmy lived in 
this vicinity and it has since been known 
by the name of Jimmy Town. This is a 
good grazing country and I think the 
Hudson Bay Company uses it for sum- 
mer range for their horses. 

The next morning while Charley was 
out after the horses he ran onto a small 
black bear, which soon disappeared’ in 
the brush. This was our last day on the 
trail. Our Indiars, at the thought of be- 
ing back home again, were in high spir- 
its, and as this was the last time they 
would have to put on the packs, they 
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gave us a little exhibition in the art of 
packing. Charicy in particular, was an 
expert packer, and he, with Willie and 
Jimmy, the cook, in twenty-five minutes 
packed and had the six horses started 
on the trail, each pack weighing from 
200 to 300 pounds. 

We crossed the Tahltan River about 
nine o’clock and on the bars lay hun- 
dreds of dead salmon. I am not familiar 
with the nature or habits of the salmon, 
but the Indians told us that when they 
were seven years old they leave the salt 
water and work their way up the moun. 
tain streams to spawn; that after spawn- 
ing they die and are washed ashore, mak- 
ing food for the bear, and the odor from 
the decaying fish can be detected for 
miles. This seems to be a strange pro- 
vision in nature, that the salmon in prop- 
agating its species, forfeits its own life. 
It is said that the salmon eat nothing 
after leaving the salt water, the Indians 
claiming that, of those caught up in 
these mountain streams, nothing is ever 
found in their stomachs. Whether any 
of those that have worked their way up 
these streams ever return again to the 
sea, I am unable to say. The salmon 
usually found in this part of the. country 
are the king salmon, steelheads, dog sal 
mon and an inferior variety called cohes. 
By watching these fish in the streams 
you will often see some with large sores 
on their sides or backs. This has been 
caused by striking against the rock in 
the cascades or rapids, causing a severe 
bruise which develops into a good sized 
uleer. These the Indians call ‘‘sick sal- 
mon.”’ 

The Tahltan River empties into the 
Stikine about five miles above the Indian 
village of Tahitan, and it is in this river 
that the Indians during the summer 
eatch the salmon which they dry and 
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store away in their caches for winter use. 
These caches, which are generally located 
near the river, look like cabins on stilts. 
They are small log cabins about eight by 
ten feet in size, probably six or seven 
feet up to the square and covered by 
birch bark; are set up on posts ten to 
twelve feet high, the bark having been 
removed from the posts and sometimes 
wide strips of tin tacked on to prevent 
the porcupine, wolverine and other ani- 
mals climbing up. Along near the trail 
I noticed quite a number of holes in the 
ground about two and one-half feet 
wide and seven or eight feet long, re- 
sembling very much an open grave. 
Sometimes there would be two or three 
of these close together, and I asked the 
Indians what they were for. They said 
that the older generations of Indians 
used to make their caches in this way, 
covering them over with birch bark to 
keep out the rain, then putting rocks or 
poles over this te keep the animals out. 
Some of the Indians, and especially those 
who keep many dogs, store away large 
quantities of dried salmon for winter 
use, as after they come in from their 
hunting trips in the early spring, the 
dried salmon is the principal food for the 
dogs. 

Just before reaching the Indian vil- 
lage of Tahltan we came into the Deese 
Lake trail. This is a well-marked trati 
and kept in good repair by the govern- 
ment, as over this trail are passing every 
few days large pack trains for the Deese 
Lake posts, mining camps, ete. 

Of the mining interests there, | under- 
stand that a man named Pike, who has 
been working there for the past five 
years, is the most extensive operator 
running a force of thirty miners washing 
down the mountains by hydraulic means. 
He also employes three Indians to fur- 
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nish meat, fish, ete., for his meri, for 
which he pays them 10 cents per pound. 
The season for operating these mines ex- 
tends from time in June until 
about the 10th of October, when they all 
come out. 


some 


Some of Pike’s men who came 
down on the Humboldt with us informed 
me they were washing out quite a good 
deal of gold, and just before closing 
down this fall took out a 
ten dollar nuggets. 

The trail led us through the Indian 
village of Tahltan. This is a substantially 
built little and frame 
houses, many of them painted up very 
nicely. 


great many 


village of log 
We saw but few tents or tepees. 
We did not see iny men around the vil- 
lage. With the exception of those out 
with hunting parties, they had all gone 
to their hunting grounds. 

The passing of the Tahltan tribe is a 
sad, sad story. Put a short time ago the 
tribe numbered some 1,500 or more. It 
has been redueed by disease until now 
but 135 remain. But a few years sinee, 
an epidemic of la grippe, in a very 
malignant form, killed off hundreds of 
that now 
pretty well infeeted with syphilis and 
tuberculosis. 


them and those 


remain are 
The outlook at present is, 
with almost absolute certainty, that the 
ultimate extinction of the tribe is but a 
few years hence. In talking with Dr. 
DeVine at Wrangel, Alaska, he told me 
the condition of existed 
among the Stikine tribe. At that place 
during the past five years, their number 
had decreased at least one-half, almost 
solely from syphilis and tuberculosis. 
We reached Telegraph Creek at 3:35 
p. m., October 3rd, very glad to get back 
to civilization once more. 


same affairs 


Our trophies 
attracted quite a good deal of attention, 
especially Mr. Murdock’s large moose 


head, which measured sixty-one and one- 
half inches. 


This was not as large a 
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head as is sometimes secured up on the 
Yukon or Copper River, but is the larg- 
est ever brought into Telegraph Creek. 
We had been gone just thirty-seven 
days, had killed eleven mountain sheep, 
six moose, one mountain goat, and one 
red fox, besides something over two hun- 
dred ptarmigan and grouse. We had no 
accidents of any kind, and very little 
sickness. Our party all returned in good 
health and spirits. We had a royal good 
time and we all consider this one of the 
most pleasant and successful 
trips we have ever taken. 


hunting 


Before leaving Telegraph Creek for 
the hunting country, we had ordered a 
scow built to take us back down the river 
to Wrangel. This we found all ready 
for us when we returned, so after secur- 
ing a river man to help manage our boat, 
we were all ready to start down the river 
for Wrangel. 

Before passing on I want to say a few 
words in praise of our Indian friends. 
Jimmy Jonathan. our guide, is a hunter 
in all that the term implies; ambitious 
and energetic, a man of wonderful en- 
durance, always willing to do even more 
than his share of the hard work incident 
to making or breaking camp, always 
jovial and pleasant, perfectly familiar 
with the habits und peculiarities of the 
game in that locality, very persistant and 
untiring in the chase. He enjoyed our 
entire confidence in his ability as a guide 
and hunter, and | think this is one thing 
that stimulated his ambition to make our 
hunt a success, if it lay in his power to 
do so. Here is a point I wish to em- 
phasize, as one cause of much of the dis- 
satisfaction among hunters with their 
guides. As a rule when they are plan- 
ning their hunting trip, they endeavor 
to secure the services of an experienced 
and reliable guide, but when they get 
into the woods with them, they will not 
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eondescend to subordinate their own 
opinions and judgment to that of their 
guide. The guide sees and feels this at 
once; he realizes he is but a toy. He be- 
comes discouraged, loses his ambition 
and merely puts in the time as best he 
ean until the trip is over. While these 
would-be hunters, if they but stop and 
think a moment, would fully realize that 
an experienced guide knows more in five 
minutes about the habits and peculiar- 
ities of the game and the best plans to 
pursue in securing them, than they will 
ever know. That there is a great differ- 
ence in guides, I will admit, but they are 
not all fakirs or grafters. 

Jimmy Hawkins, our cook, is also 
worthy of mention. He was a patient, 
painstaking, ever faithful fellow. No 
matter at what time we would return to 
camp, he always had something good to 
eat and a pot of hot coffee, serving his 
different meals in a clean, palatable 
shape, and at baking bannocks, he cer- 
tainly was an expert. It is a great satis- 
faction in making such a trip to have 
along such men as our two Jimmies, and 
should we ever return to that far-away 
country for another hunt, we would by 
all means want them in our party. 

The morning of the 5th of October we 
loaded the baggage into our seow, which 
we named ‘*‘The Big Four,’’ and at 8 :25 
bade goodbye to our Telegraph Creek 
friends and started down the river. We 
were three hours in reaching Glenora, 
twelve miles distant. Here we had in- 
voices made of our trophies, to conform 
to the revenue laws at Wrangel. The 
estimable wife of the inspector, Mr. C. 
A. Tervo, prepared us a grand dinner 
for which they have our hearty thanks. 
That evening at 5:10 we reached Kirk’s 
cabin, where we camped for the night. 
Starting at 6:45 next morning, with a 
swift current and a good breeze in our 
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favor, we made good time and at 10:30 
passed through the Big Cafion, thirty 
miles distant, in less than four hours. 
That night we camped on a sand bar, 
having traveled an estimated distance of 
sixty miles, rain falling on us the entire 
The next afternoon at 3 o’clock 
we passed the international boundary 
line between Alaska and British Colum- 
bia, thirty-six miles from Wrangell. At 
4 o‘clock we went ashore and camped 
for the night. 
night. 


day. 


The rain continued ali 
We were up early the next morn- 
ing and reached the mouth of the river 
at 10:05 a. m., eight miles distant from 
Wrangel.. Here we encountered the tide 
and a head wind and in consequence, ou! 
progress was very slow. We visited a 
garnet mine up a gulch at the side of the 
mountain, spent an hour in a downpour 
of rain, but succeeded in securing son 
very interesting specimens. 

Our Big Four secow, with its heavy 
load, 
the wind and tide, and meeting two fish- 


became almost unmanageable in 
ermen we made arrangements for a more 
suitable boat in which to cross the chan- 
nel, which at this place is more than 
three miles wide. When had 
about one-third the distance across, the 
storm struck us with such violence | was 


aot 


we 


afraid we would be driven out to sea, so 
1 suggested to the boys that we return 
to shore. With a great deal of hard work 
we finally reached the shore, but had 
been driven by the fieree wind down 
more than a mile from our starting point. 
The boys at the oars were pretty well ex- 
hausted and we were truly thankful 
when we reached the shore. The sea had 
become very rough, the waves dashing 
over our little boat, and I looked any 
moment for it to be capsized and all of 


us sent to the bottom. I regard this as 


the most perilous experience in my life. 
| will admit I am a little timid about the 
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water, anyway. I would much prefer 
to stand up and take my chances with 
a grizzly than combat the angry waves in 
a small boat during a storm at sea. 

We worked our way up along the shore 
to an old abandoned cannery, where the 
two fishermen were stopping. We were 
dripping wet, soaked through and 
through, from the steady downpour of 
rain all day. After eating a hearty sup 
per we made our beds down on the floor 
and had a good night’s sleep, although 
the storm raged violently all night. By 
6 o’clock next morning the storm had 
abated and two hours later the water in 
the channel had quieted down. We en- 
gaged the two fishermen to take our boat 
to Wrangel, and with these two experi- 
enced oarsmen added to our crew, 
the seow shot across the channel in a 
short time. Near the opposite side of the 
channel a small island rises up from the 
sea. This is known as ‘‘Dead Man’s Is- 
land.’’ Tradition has it that many years 
ago the warriors from two hostile. tribes 
met on this island to settle a grievance. 
The fight was to be to the finish, no quar- 
ter asked and none given. The battle 
was fierce and furious. There was no 
means of retreat for the vanquished and 
but very few victors survived the bloody 
conflict. The island is now used as an 
Indian burying ground. 

We arrived at Wrangel at 9:40 a. m.., 
October 9th, very thankful indeed w 
once more get back where we could w 
sheltered from the storms, as the rainy 
season was now on. Johnny Grant, the 
accommodating proprietor of the 
Wrangel hotel, very kindly furnished 
us a large room, in which was a big stove, 
to spread out and dry our skins, scalps, 
heads, etc., while waiting for a steamer 
to take us back to Seattle. We spent the 
balance of the day looking over mail 
which had been forwarded to us there. 

October 10th, the steamer Seattle, on 
her down trip, arrived at noon, but from 
the fact that our stuff was not near dry 
yet, and that packing it up in that con- 
dition would mean its utter ruin, we pre- 
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ferred to wait a few days, until every- 
thing was thoroughly dry, and take the 
steamer Humboldt, which was due two 
or three days later. 

About noon, October 13th, the Hum- 
boldt arrived and at 12:50 we went on 
board, leaving Wrangel in a few min- 
utes. We made but one stop, that at 
Ketchikan, on the entire trip down to 
Seattle. Our steamer was pretty well 
loaded down, having twenty thousand 
eases of salmon, three hundred barrels 
of ecohes and about one hundred barrels 
of other fish, besides all other freight, 
baggage, ete. We were very fortunate in 
getting state rooms, for the steamer was 
pretty crowded, many miners and pros- 
pectors coming down for the winter. All 
the way down we had rainy, disagreeable 
weather, and most of the time a stormy 
head wind, making it very unpleasant on 
deck,—so different from our trip up. 
We encountered rough water nearly all 
the way, and especially in crossing 
Queen Charlotte Sound, which required 
about four hours, some of the passengers 
becoming sea sick. 

We reached Seattle at noon October 
16th, making just three days from 
Wrangel, Alaska, with but one short 
stop, a distance of 780 miles: We had 
the usual mix-uj with the custom offi- 
cers, but finally got everything arranged 
all right, and turned our trophies over 
to a taxidermist there far mounting. 
The next thing was to get our;transpor- 
tation signed up for our return. AIl- 
though there was a joint agent in the 
depot at Seattle, he would do nothing, for 
us, Murdock and Campbell having ‘to go 
to Portland and I back to Vancouver, 
B. C., to have our return tiekets signed 
up. 

After an absence of nine weeks I ar- 
rived home the evening of October 23rd, 
pretty tired from. the ten days eontinu- 
ous. travel since leaving Wrangel, 
Alaska—however, perfectly satisfied 
with the trip and with hopes to at some 
future time return to that far-away 
country for another outing. 





Only in folklore and legend will the 
Indian—the Red Man of the plains—be 
known to the next generation; his day 
of romance is sadly over and one mighty 
stride towards his civilization is the giv- 
ing family names to the 30,000 survivors 
of the race—a task which Dr. Charles A. 
Eastman of Amherst, Mass., has nearly 
completed. Dr. Eastman is himself a 
full-blooded Sioux and is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, in the class of 1887. 
and of Boston University Medical Schoo!. 
His Indian name was Ohiysea. 





Dr, Eastman. 


The necessity for this work is largely 
because of the fact that the allotment of 
lands makes it particularly desirable 
that family names be assigned to the In- 
dians so that deeds can be given and 
records made. The demands of modern 
civilization in many other respects make 
it highly desirable that such names as 
‘* Afraid-of-a-Bear,’’ ** Rain - in - the- 


RENAMING THE RED MEN 


HARRY A. PACKARD 


Face,’’ ete., should give way to regular 
family names. 

The matter of renaming the Indians 
has been considered during several ad- 
ministrations, but no systematie work 
was begun until Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion began. The President became inter- 
ested in this matter. He gave his per- 
sonal attention to it and Dr. Eastman 
then received the appointment to do the 
work. The Indians own much land and 
property, but not having a family sur- 
name it became difficult to transfer such 
property. 

To some extent a renaming had been 
earried on by missionaries and Indian 
agents, but no systematic work was done 
until Dr. Eastman took the work in 
charge. 

‘*My work is done in the summer dur- 
ing the four or five months of warm 
weather,’ he said recently to the writer. 
‘‘Usually I take up a reservation and 
endeavor to cover it thoroughly in one 
season unless it is a large one. I over- 
haul the land records and also take a 
eensus of the various families so that no 
one will escape me. In many instances 
I even revive the names of Indians who 
have been dead fifteen. or twenty-five 
years, because they owned tracts of land 
that are not transferable for twenty-five 
years. 

‘‘In the renaming my principal idea 
is to eliminate names that are too long, 
and the system I follow is to select th: 
shortest name of the generation—from 
the grandfather down. When I have the 
surname determined upon I then attach 
the Christian name of each member of 
the family. Practically all Indians un- 
der thirty-five have been to school and 
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As a rule the In- 
dians take kindly to this work. 


have Christian names. 


**Many names symbolize by some ges- 
ture or act of an animal or bird an ex- 


Standing Bear, a young Sioux chief. 


Copyright, 1902, by F. B. Fiske 


ploit or a characteristic. ‘Bear-Looking- 
Around’ recognizes the alertness of some 
member ancestor symbolized by a bear 
that was watchful as to what was going 
on about him. 

‘*English equivalents consisting of two 
words are commonly united in one. Such 
are Reuben Anotherday, Albert Black- 
tomahawk, Afraid Greyeagle, James 
Brownsinew, Ezekiel Brownthunder. 
Many impossible. unwieldly names are 
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got rid of by using the English transla- 
tion or a modification of it. Abraham 
Tamilayanka, whose surname means ‘al- 
ways,’ here becomes Abraham Always. 
Albert Tatankakunyunke, a_ tongue 
tangler, which means ‘the bull that lies 
down,’ lessens friction by becoming Al- 
bert Bulldown. Old poetic names are 
retained so far as possible, sometimes as 
middle Brownsinew’'s 


Daybreak 


James 
Nancy 


names. 


mother has become 
Brownsinew.’”’ 

The common conception of the Indiau 
woman as a mere slave is combated by 
Dr. Eastman. ‘‘She was dignified as in 


the ease of her brother given to recognize 


An Indian girl—Aliv-was-ne-Da, 


noble living,’ 


’ he says. ‘‘She ruled the 
She was held in closest reserve 
that she might be modest and a true 
mother.’’ Light talk with any man was 


forbidden, except perhaps her grand- 


home. 
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father or her brothers-in-law, but not ex- 
cepting her brothers. 
‘“*The Indian cruel? 
thinking of Philip, not Massasoit. Philip 
drank the white man’s whisky for sixty 
years and it made him an anarchist. 
The Indian of today is 50 per cent., and 


Oh, no, you are 


even better, as far as business is con- 
cerned, than ten years ago. But he is in 


a sort of transitory state and civilization 


$15 


untutored wild man, and that he does 
The 


looks at the white man as a man of labor 


not believe in civilization. Indian 
and industry, and that is all he sees; he 
doesn’t look at the aristie side—his books, 
music, ete. One is opposite of the othe: 
and. neither race understands the prin 
ciples of the other. 

‘*The Indian believes that every man 
is equal and should enjoy everything 








Young Sioux boy and his sister, 


is being foreed upon him in such a way 
that it gives hin too much indoor and 
business life, which he is never used to 
and which has overthrown to an extent 
his pnysical strength. 
that ability to develop, but his new en- 
vironment makes him feeble. 

‘*To go back to the Indian,’’ the doe- 
tor said reflectively: ‘‘As I know the 
two races, the white and red, I am cer 
tain they do not know each other. The 
white man knows that the Indian is an 


He has inherited 





equally, that all have an equal right to 
exist. The Indian has the greatest ad 
miration for any animal that shows an 
ability for outwitting man or other ani 
that 


strange Indian names. 


accounts for 
The Indian be 
lieves war is an instrument of the Great 
An 


great in the eyes of his tribesmen. 


mals, and many 


be born 
All 


the glory and honor he can have is that 
the 


Mystery. Indian cannot 


which he wins in contest or in 


chase,”’ 
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FICTION VS. NATURAL HISTORY 


BRENT ALTSHELER 


If truiy hunters and sportsmen per- 
mit unprotestingly such writers as W. G. 
Fitz-Gerald and Frank G. Carpenter to 
invest the natural history of large car- 
nivora with lurid stories of fabulous 
man-eaters of Central and East Africa, 
standard authors who entertain a whole- 
some respect for sober truth like Selous, 
Baillie-Grohman, Phillipps-Wolley, 
Roosevelt and Schillings, should close 
their ink-wells and retire as authorities 
on big game and their habits. When 
Fitz-Gerald published his syndicate mag- 
azine letter from Central Africa on the 
subject of the ‘‘ Big Game Limited’’ and 
told of guests in modern fire-proof ho- 
tels, from electric-lumined rooms, shoot- 
ing elephants, rhinogeros, lions and other 
savage wild beasts as well as numerous 
varieties of antelope, zebra, giraffe, etc., 
he taxed to the extreme limit the credul- 
ity of a reading publie which has pa- 
tiently suffered the bald-faced imposition 
of inartistie fiction under the diaphanous 
guise of truth. In spite of the protests 
of many, silent or otherwise, including 
the writer, the unenviable eminence of 
Fitz-Gerald’s publication has aroused 
the decaying ambition of Carpenter to 
eclipse all contemporaries in the recital 
of thrilling animal stories of fearsome 
man-eaters. 

Mr. Carpenter reverses the up-to-date 
African mode of hunting big game from 
the railroads and gives the world a 
syndicate tale of a lion hunting the 
gunner on the railway coaches. The 
hunter quadruped learned that a cer- 
tain sleeping ear, probably a _ Pull- 
man, contained a party of sportsmen, 
meditating mischief to the innocent 
beasts of the jungles, and went hunting 
for the sportsman. The hunter lion en- 
tered the sleeper and walked right over 


the man with the gun who was sleeping 
on the watch and seized the occupant 
of a berth, probably a lower one, and 
**jumped through the window with the 
man in his mouth.’’ The terror-stricken 
survivors ‘of the party of discomfited 
sportsmen followed the lion spoor into 
the jungle whence they recovered the 
bare bones of their unfortunate comrade. 

Now if the blood-thirsty lion had exer- 
eised deliberate judgment and discrim- 
inating consideration he would have 
seized the porter, in the absence of a 
convenient stockholder or owner of the 
Pullman compaiiy, as an infliction upon 
the traveling public, a sort of retributive 
justice on four feet. 

It may be surprising but nevertheless 
true that Fitz-Gerald and Carpenter 
have told and widely published these 
stories in apparently sober, earnest truth. 
No doubt, however, those who are more 
or less familiar with the ways of wild 
animals have questioned the veracity or 
aceuracy of the articles. If invented, 
the stories are certainly of modern in 
genuity. They are undoubtedly original, 
for nothing equaling them may be found 
in the bocks of famous African hunters. 
F. C. Silous, unquestionably the greatest 
living hunter, haunted three years in Cen- 
tral Africa, bagging great quantities of 
big game, frequently hearing lions roar 
and seeing their spoor, before he actually 
saw a living one. Lions have been known, 
oceasionally when very hungry, to attack 
the skerm, or kraal, hastily thrown up 
by the hunter in the jungle and make 
way with a native, but Messrs. Fitz-Ger- 
ald and Carpenter will have a hard time 
convincing their thoughtful readers that 
lions may be found about big hotels and 
sleeping-car berths. 
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A Foot Race in the Mountains 


(Photos and report by George W. Patterson, 
holder of the famous Pike’s Peak round 
trip record of 4 hr. 31 min. 30 sec.) 
Editor Outdoor Life: I send you here- 

with photographs of the three winners in 

the first annual Mt. Wilson (California) race, 

April 29, 1908, for the Richard K. Fox med- 

als. 

The race was under the auspices of the 
A. A. U.: had twelve starters, eight finish- 
ine. Wes over the old burro trail, seven 
miles long, with an ascent of nearly one mile. 
Altitude at top, 5,988 feet. 

The men were started on three and five 
minute intervals, and were allowed a half- 
hour rest at the summit, before making the 
return run, as it was feared their exhausted 
condition at the top would cause bad falls 
if they started running down over the rough 
trail without time to recuperate. 

It was participated in by several nation- 
alities, including an _ Irishman, yerman, 


Swiss, Austrian and Americans. J. B. King 
of the Irish-American Club of San Francisco 
won, going up in 1 hour 25 minutes 30 sec- 
onds, and down in 46 minutes 5 seconds, or 
2 hours 11 minutes 35 seconds for the round 
trip of fourteen miles. J. C. Wright, a Riv- 
erside vegetarian, was second, 27 minutes 
slower, and Ed Norman of Los Angeles 
third, in eight minutes more. 

Charles Zerret, aged 54, rode over from 
Pomona, twenty-six miles, on his bicycle that 
morning before starting in the race at 7 
o'clock, and finished sixth, which was con- 
sidered very well indeed “for one so young.” 

It was a new departure in endurance 
racing, and mistakes were made in footwear. 
The loss of their soles put two men out of 
the running. No accidents occurred, nor 
were there any disputes or hard feelings. 
The beautiful $50 gold medal will have to be 
won in three annual races. 





THE BIG GAME OF 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


R. MURPHY 


(Late Native Department British South Africa Co.) 


Part V 


RHINOCEROS (RHINOCEROS 
BICORNIS. ) 

This wonderful antediluvian-looking 
animal is one of the wonders of the big 
game in Africa, and no one will ever for 
get the impression this animal makes on 
one when first seen out hunting. 


THE BLACK 


I was 
immensely excited when I first saw an 
elephant in India while out after 
sambhu one day, but I was quite flabber 
casted when I saw my first rhino in 
Afriea; what astonished me most was the 
agility of this animal and the speed it 
sould get up in a charge. Many African 

unters dread the rhino far more than 

ne elephant or lion, and carriers always 

, also. Once 2 rhino seeuts danger he 
never hesitates; he charges straight at it 
although he has very probably not seen 
what the danger consists of, or even been 
attracted by it. It is a common thing in 
the parts of Africa where rhino are nu- 
merous, for a long line of carriers to b« 
walking along a native path quite inno- 
cently; suddenly a rhino whiffs them; 
he charges straight at them along the 
path, while loads go in every direction 
and the carriers clear off. 

Near the Kafue River on the borders 
of the Mashakalumbie country just about 
where the bridge is now, on the Cape to 
Cairo line, I arrived at a village one 
morning and finding it deserted, was 
just going on to another not far off, when 
my gun bearer said, ‘‘There are some 
people inside the huts but they have 
fastened the dosrs.’’ We called out who 
we were, and presently a terrified old 


man peeped through a door and asked 
had we seen arhino. I[ said ‘‘No!’’ and 
asked why; he thereupon told me a tale 
which I thought was all buncombe, until 
he said, ‘‘ Well, look at the spoor’’—and 
there, sure enough, all over the villag 
and gardens round was rhino spoor. H« 
said the previous night a rhino had sud 
denly come straight through the village 
at full tilt. 
eenter over which they 


They had a big fire in th 
were cooking 
something. The rhino seattered the fire 
and charged the huts, nearly overturn 
ing them. This story I rehearse, as m) 


own eamp fires have been charged at 
night by, rhino, end most unpleasant vis 
itors they are. The whole character of 
the animal is irritable, inquisitive and 
they are always found in horribly dry 
and thorny districts. They were fairl) 
common in my district, but were pro 
tected like the elephant, eland and zebra 
by the £25 license. They le up during 
the heat of the day and browse at night, 
having first a tremendous drink about 
sunset. They love playing about in 
I have watched them, but have 
never been able to get a photo of them 


alive. During the hot weather they gen 


water ; 


erally come to drink again at dawn. The 
horns of the rhino are composed of 
closely packed horny fibre. They are not 
fixed solidly on the skull, although there 
are prominences on the latter below 
each; it is hard work, however, to dis- 
lodge them with a hunting knife. 

I have shot rhino standing five feet 
three inches at the shoulder but the cows 
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are smaller. ‘Their skin is valuable and 
is used where great pressure is required 
in pumps and valves for the packing. 
When polished it 
trophies, tables and stools. 
Ward of Piceadilly, polishes 
rhino hide most beautifully with a seeret 
of his own. 


beautiful 
Mr. Rowland 
London, 


makes 


The rhino is nearly always 
attended by the rhinoceros bird (Textor 
erythrorhynchus), and it requires great 


eare when stalking to avoid being seen 





Packing up skins and heads to send home to England. 


a year to reach their destination, 


by these birds, who warn the rhino, when 
asleep or awake, of danger by twittering. 
I have always found rhino the hardest 
to stalk of any African animal; they 
have an extraordinary instinct of dan- 
ger. If shot through the heart or lungs 


they stagger on, but succumb really very 


quickly. The best shot is the neck shot, 
about a foot behind and a little below 
the base of the ear. They perform the 
most wonderful feats when mortally 
wounded, rising right up in the air on 
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their hind feet and spinning round. 
Never take a shot at a rhino without 
looking carefully on either side where 
you ean hide if he charges; it is no good 
looking when he has started, as he comes 
like a race horse, and if you trip up in 
his path, well, goodbye. After a rhino 
has deposited his droppings he scatters 
it about all over the place and these spots 
are regularly visited until a great heap 
has been collected. 





They took over 


I have never seen, much to my disap- 
pointment, a cow rhino with a calf and 
very little is known about their breeding 
habits. C. B. Schilling captured a young 
rhino and took it home to Hamburg, but 
the difficulties he had keeping it alive 
were tremendous. He has some wonder- 
ful photos of rhino in his book, and his 
escapes from death at their hands were 
miraculous, but. every word that Schill- 
ing writes is true. 
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THE WHITE RHINO OR SQUARE MOUTHED 
RHINO (RHINOCEROS Simus) SoME- 
TIMES CALLED BURCHELL’S 
RHINO. 

I only wish I had lived in the days 
when they were common, as Selons tells 
us in Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 
My friend, Mr. R. Coryndon, the admin- 
istrator of Northwestern Rhodesia, in 
August, 1893,shot two white rhinos south 
of the Zambesi in Matabeleland when 
they were thought to be extinct. One isin 
a London museum and the other at Tring 





Carriers and horse fording the Kafne. 


four to sixty inches in the bulls. The 
biggest black rhino horn I have shot 
is considered a very fine one. The 
Museum belonging to Mr. Walter Roths- 
child. A white rhino was shot by Major 
S. Hill-Gibbons on the Nile near Gon- 
doroko five or six years ago, where it was 
never before known they existed. The 
horns of the white rhino were longer and 
far finer than the present common black 
rhino. There is one in the British Mu- 
seum fifty-six and one-half inches over 
the curve, and they varied from twenty- 
measurements are, twenty-nine inches 


for the front horn, and twelve inches for 
the back one, which lies just behind the 
front. Use your biggest bore rifle for 
rhino and don’t use black powder. 


NOTES ON RHINO AND ELEPHANTS. 


The flesh of the white rhinoceros, es 
pecially the hump just in front of the 
withers, was considered a great delicacy 
by all hunters in Africa. At the end of 
the rainy season the white rhino was very 
well covered in fat. F. C. Selons says a 
white rhinoceros bull stood well over six 








feet at the withers. Very little is known 
of the breeding habits of the black rhi- 
noceros, but I have been told that the 
young are usually born at the end of the 
rainy season, the period of gestation be- 
ing sixteen to eighteen months. I prefer 
a heavy rifle for rhinoceros, shooting, in 
ease of a charge, which is sometimes very 
sudden. A 400 Cordite, however, will 
stop most animais, and it has never failed 
me with a rhino yet. 

I don’t think I have mentioned suffi 
cient about the food and feeding habits 
of elephants in my previous remarks, and 
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Lunch and a halt at midday Fly of tent only pitched, 


it is one of the most important parts of 
elephant shooting to recognize a country 
in which elephant food is abundant, as 
elephants are certain to visit there at 
some time in the year when the food is 
Near 
my station there was a certain bit oi 


ripe and ready for them to eat. 


country covered with the ‘*mohobo 


hobo”’ tree with a small yellow plum- 
like fruit on it. This the elephant is very 
fond of, and at the beginning of and 
during the rains I was certain to find 
elephants there. Besides wild fruit, ele- 
phants eat leaves, bark, roots of differ- 
ent trees, but very rarely grass. They 
do tremendous damage to a tract of coun 
try when feeding, pulling trees down and 
uprooting them and throwing the debris 
all over the place. Elephants will climb 
to the tops of hills over very rough coun- 
try if they think there is any special food 


there they fancy. They climb mostly at 


night and very slowly, but they come 


down very quickly, sitting down and slid- 


ing on their haunches. They are excel- 
lent swimmers. 

KF. C. Selous says that he has never yet 
failed to stop a charging elephant, and 
always felt fairly safe as long as he hac 
a gun in his hands; but it is a most 
alarming experience when an elephant, 
screaming like an express train, comes at 
you. The best place to fire at when 
charging is full at his chest when about 
seventy yards away, and when he swerves 
take cover quick'y if possible, and put in 
another shot if he has stopped. 

Hippopotami are nocturnal in their 
habits, and generally feed at night on 
grass and reeds. I remember one night 
sitting up for them on the Nukanga 
River, hoping to shoot one. It was the 
dry season, and the river on each bank 
was covered with hippo spoor where they 
had fed, coming out of the river to do so 
quite 300 yards away. It was very dif- 
ficult to get at them in the daylight in 
the late afternoon owing to the tremen- 
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dously thick reeds and swampy nature 
of the bank near the river. They came 
out all right, but there was not enough 
light for me to see to shoot, but I could 
hear them ali round me. There were nu 
canoes at the particular village I was 
staying at, Kambula’s, and anyway it is 
a most dangerous way of shooting hippo 
from a canoe, because if you are upset, 
besides losing your rifle you may get 
taken by a crocodile. Hippo when wound- 
ed or annoyed will rise right up under- 
neath a canoe and upset it, and perhaps 
bite the canoe in two. 

The ‘‘ Watwa,’’ a swamp-living tribe I 
was supposed to collect taxes from, used 
to hunt them in their canoes, they told 


Crossing a stream with the author's horse. 


me, but they never offered to take me, 
and I don’t think I would have gone if 
they had. 

Near the Victoria Falls, just above the 
falls, there used to be many accidents 
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shooting hippo from canoes, and one man 
| know who was upset was very nearly 
taken over the falls. 
Hippo will travel some 


miles away 


from @ river in search of food, and il 
another river is close, say three or four 
miles away, will eross from one river to 
another in search of it. There is a dwari 
hippo found on the west coast of Africa 
I do 


not know anything about them, having 
never seen one, but I have been told it 


called the Liberian hippopotamus. 


more resembles a pig than its magnificent” 
namesake. 

(NOTE :—Following are two newspa 
per clippings which through an erro: 





were omitted from Mr. Murphy’s article 
in our August number. As he has com 
mented on them (See pp. 120-121) in 
that 
Editor. ) 


issue, Wwe reprint them now. 
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EXTINCTION OF WILD ANIMALS—THE RHI- 
NOCEROS, HIPPOPOTAMUS, LION, 
TIGAR AND GIRAFFE ARE 
DOOMED. 

From the Indianapolis News 

Recently published translations from 
the German writings of C. B. Schillings, 
the noted African traveler and animal 
photographer, have been interesting a 
good many people in this country. Mr. 
Schillings has an enthusiasm for this 
sort of scientific investigation that has 
earried him to daring lengths in the 
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Female oribi, 


achievement of his purpose. He realizes 
that the larger animals of Africa—the 
elephant, the lion, the giraffe, ete.—are 
rapidly becoming extinct; that in a few 
more generations the world will know 
graphed these animals in their wild state. 

And yet, with all his scientific en- 
thusiasm, it seems that Mr. Schillings 
could not always resist the temptation to 
them only as it new knows the dodo; and 
for this reason he has undertaken to 
make an accurate and scientifie record 
of their existence in their native habitat. 
To do this he has gone into the wildest 
parts of the Dark Continent and photo- 
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take a shot at these unsuspecting beasts, 
whieh were unknowingly exposed to him 
in his covert. On one occasion he even 
killed four lions in one day. This, we 
are afraid, was killing for the mere sake 
of killing—which is the slaughter that is 
now making extinct some of nature’s 
most remarkable productions. With its 
economical usefulness, it is likely that 
the elephant will, in the course of time, 
take the status of the camel in the Orient, 
and never become extinct. But the others 
are doomed. The giraffes are almost 


gone. The rhinoceros and the ‘‘river 
horse’’ are becoming rare, and lions grow 
searcer year by year. And this is largely 
because of the killing for ‘‘sport.’’ Some 
of these animals, to be sure, are danger- 
ous, but Africa is a large place. Under 
fair end undisturbed conditions they 
live to themselves and injure no one. 
What the purpose of the existence of 
all these animals is we may not know, 
but in the economy of nature it is rea- 
sonable to assume that there is some pur- 
pose. And from this point of view their 
slaughter is lamentable. In the eourse 
of long enough time no doubt they wil! 
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become extinct through the mere chang- 
ing of conditions. As the settlements of 
men encroach more and more on their 
native fastnesses they will deteriorate 
and lessen in numbers like our Indians. 
But in such a continent as Africa these 
conditions are a jong way off. Meantime 
is it not worth while to give the animals 
—the real African autocthons—a chance 
to live what is probably their allotted 
time on earth in such peace as their good 
behavior will permit. The same argu- 
ments can be made in favor of the bears 
and bobeats of our own western states. 
The slaughter of the buffalo should teach 
us some valuable lessons. 


PLEA MADE FOR PROTECTION OF WILD 
GAME IN AFRICA. 

Special Cablegram to the Globe-Democrat. 
London, July 7.—A plea for the pro- 
tection of wild animals has just been 
made by a deputation which waited on 
Lord Elgin at the colonial office on behalf 
of the society for the preservation of the 
wild fauna of the empire. The deputa- 
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tion was headed by Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston. It pointed out to Lord Elgin 
that many of the most interesting species 
of wild animals in the various colonies 
and African protectorates were in dan- 
ger of extinction by pot-hunters and 
sportsmen, and submitted the following 
recommendations to him: 

That the returns of all game animals 
killed should continue to be included in 
the annual reports of each protectorate 
or colony. 

That a map should be prepared show- 
ing the present game preserves in Africa. 

That the sale of hides, horns, ete., of” 
game animals in the British dominions in 
Africa and at Aden should be prohib- 
ited. 

That the sale of elephant tusks weigh- 
ing less than twenty-five pounds should 
be prohibited. 

That no shooting whatsoever, except 
for administrative reasons, should b: 
permitted in a reserve. 

That a strict return of all game killed 
should be made annually by every |i 
cense holder. 


CONCLUSION. 
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The Alamo, 


“THE ALAMO” 








O. W. BRONSON 


American history does not record a 
more thrilling battle than the fall of the 
‘*Alamo,’’ and words cannot depict the 
scenes that enacted 
sombre and  weather-beaten 
The ‘‘Alamo’’ was first 
by the Franciscan friars in 
corner 


were inside its 
walls. 
established 
1718 
and they laid its stone in 
1745. While place of 


worship it also supplied the need of a 


used as a 


fort, where the neighboring settlers could 
take refuge in case of an Indian attack. 
The plan of its construction would hard- 
ly justify calling it a fortification and it 
proved sadly deficient when the strength 


of it was tested. ihe area enclosed within 
this sepulchre is one-third of an acre, 


and the building is one and one-hall 


stories high. The windows in the upper 
portion had platforms behind them upon 
The build 


ing is quadrangular in shape and its 


which cannon were mounted. 


walls are twenty feet high and five feet 
thick. There is a chapel, eighty feet long, 
feet 
high, which is enclosed by stone walls 
four feet thick. 
also enclosed by solid stone walls. Th: 


sixty-four feet wide and twenty 


The two barracks ar 


building stands on a little knoll and ove) 
looks the entire city of San Antonio. 
On December 10, 1835, three months 
before the arrival of David Crockett, San 
Antonio was wrested from the hands ol 
the Mexicans by the Texans, who wer 
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under the command of General Burlison 
and the Mexicans under General Cos. 
The latter had seventeen hundred men 
under his command while the former had 
only two hundre:i and ninety. The Mex- 
icans lost three hundred men and the 
Texans but four. This victory gave the 
latter an overestimate of their own abil- 
ity and they thovght they were invinci- 
ble. When Santa Aijia learned of the de- 
feat of his forces he immediately made 
up his mind to lead a large foree against 
San Antonio and chastise the Texans. 
Santa Afia, who called himself the 
‘*Napoleon of the West,’’ held a council 
of war on the 4th of March and it was 
decided to carry the ‘‘ Aiamo’’ by assault 
on the morning of the 6th. The first 
streaks of dawn had barely leaped above 
the horizon on that fateful morning 
when this horde of five thousand men, 
suddenly and without any warning, at- 
tacked the ‘‘ Alamo’’ which was defended 
by only one hurdred and eighty-three 
Texans, fifteen of whom were sick and 
unabie to fight. Col. Travis, who was in 
command, had collected all the able- 
bodiel men in the immediate vicinity 
and withdrew to the ‘‘Alamo’’ and 
waited for the attack. The average per- 
son of today would say that it was the 
height of folly for them to attempt to do 
such a thing, for defeat and death were 
certain at the start. They had the cour- 
age of a Spartan and were still elated 
over the battle they had won but a short 
time ago. They were all dead shots and 
were of the calibre that would rather die 
than surrender. The terrible finale of 
this fight has branded it as a rash at- 
tempt, while if they had stopped the ad- 
vance of the Mexican troops it would 
have been one of the most brilliant 
achievements in the history of the world. 
Col. Travis was, to a certain extent, ‘re- 


sponsible for the death of all these 
heroes, for he was ordered before the 
fight to retreat and join General Hous- 
ton. This order he refused to carry out, 
his reckless and chivalrous nature re- 
belling against it. His men were cour. 
ageous and of our. bravest type, but they 
had a very small supply of powder, to 
use in their muskets and cannon. Travis, 
Crockett and Bowie made numerous 
pleas for help, pledging themselves thai 
if it did not come they would sell their 
lives as dearly as possible and would 
never surrender, for they knew that 
would result in torture worse than death. 
Cry after ery for help was made, but the 
much-wished-for and needed reinforee- 
ments failed to materialize. The affairs 
of Texas were in a very unsettled state 
at this time and while numerous persons 
were endeavoring to secure men to march 
to their relief, they could not find them 
in numbers large enough until it was too 
late. In the meantime Santa Afia was 
daily receiving reinforcements from 
Mexico and every night his forces drew 
closer about the little band of ill-fated 
Texans. He was terribly incensed at the 
bravery of these men, for day after day 
his soldiers poured a relentless and 
merciless fire upon the little band. They 
had three batteries planted on a hill in 
the rear of the town. Crockett wrote in 
one of his letters that the first two hun- 
dred shells thrown into the fort 
injured but one of his men. During the 
fight the Mexican band played the de- 
quelo, which means that no quarter shall 
be given. When at last they had about 
given up all hope for relief, a party of 
thirty-five brave men from Gonzales 
made their way through the Mexican 
lines one night and successfully entered 
the ‘‘ Alamo’’ without the enemy discov- 
ering them, or losing a single man. They 

















were the only succor received before the 
awful carnage was complete. 

One evening, after ten days of fierce 
fighting, the Mexican troops withdrew. 
The Texans improved this time for re- 
euperating their weary bodies and lay 
down to take a little rest. The old men, 
who had fought Indians in their younger 
days, knew full well that this intermis- 
sion was but a prelude to a more deter- 
mined and fierce attack in a short time. 
During this lull was enacted one of the 
most heroic and brave acts that is re- 
corded in any nation’s history. Col. 
Travis ealled what remained of his brave 
little band together and told them that 
to remam and fight was certain death. 
He then withdrew his sabre from its 
scabbard and standing in front of his 
men drew a line on the floor with the 
point of it, at the same time, with a voice 
trembling with emotion, and a spirit that 
has never been surpassed, shouted: 
‘Those who wish to die like heroes and 
patriots come over to me.’’ Inside of 
three minutes, every man, with but one 
single exception, crossed the line and by 
so doing sealed his own inevitable doom. 
The one.cowa¥d whe refused to remain, 
Hed aud’ Was not captured by the enemy. 
Col. Bowie, who was lying sick on a cot, 
called to his comrades to carry him across 
the line which request was carried out. 

On March 6th the Mexicans returned 
prepared to take the ‘‘Alamo’’ at any 
cost. The infantry. carried dozens of 
ladders with which to seale the walls 
and behind them were the cavalry to 
push them on, and to kill any man who 
faltered or refused to keep advancing. 
Gen. Costillo was in immediate command 
of the assaulting columns. ‘With fiend- 
ish shrieks and amid the rattle of mus- 
ketry, the Mexican horde rushed upon 
the ‘‘Alamo.’’ The Texans, knowing full 
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well that no quarter would be given 
them, fought with one idea in their mind 
and that was to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible. Several times the Texans 
forced the infantry to retreat but the 
eavalry behind them forced them to ad 
vance again. It was about this time that 
Col. Travis was killed in a personal en 
counter, on the walls, with Gen. Munro. 
They were both mortally wounded and 
died about the same time. After the 
death of Travis the command fell upon _ 
David Crockett. 
against those 


Placing their ladders 
battle-scarred walls the 
Mexicans simply swarmed upon the Tex- 
ans in such numbers that their already 
over-worked bodies could stand no longer 
the terrible ordeal which they had been 
subjected to and one by one they 
fell, but not until hundreds of their foes 
had been killed or wounded. Every inch 
of ground was bitterly contested and 
there were several encounters where a 
single Texan killed as many as twenty 
Mexicans before he was slain and when 
found some of their bodies were buried 
beneath the large number of their foes 
they had killed. Not a single Texan sur 
It is stated 
that Col. Bowie killed about one dozen 
before a musket ball crashed through his 
brain. It is estimated that sixteen hun 
dred Mexicans fell before every member 
of the brave little band lay a sacrifice on 
that blood-staincd and_ battle-scarred 
mass. These men, who of their own fre 
will, and from interest and devotion to 
their country, entered the ‘‘Silent Halls 
of Death,’’ are as brave and heroic as 
ean be found in history. 


rendered or was captured. 


When found, David Crockett was ly 
ing on his back, an expression of scorn 
on his face and a knife in his hand. 
There were about twenty dead Mexicans 
lying near his bo€y whom it is supposed 
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he killed. After the battle Santa Aiia, 
accompanied by General Cos, his broth 
er-in-law, entered the ‘‘Alamo’’ to find 
the bodies of Travis, Crockett and Bowie. 
As each of the three was found, these 
villains, whose thirst for blood had not 
been satisfied, Crew their sabres and 
mutilated those brave men’s faces be- 
yond identification. They robbed all the 
corpses of money and jewelry and in 
some cases even took their clothes and 
left them nude and hacked to pieces by 
The bodies of the 
Texans were piled in a heap and burned. 


swords and knives. 


Just as the moon was slowly creeping 
above the horizon, the pyre of martyrs 
was lighted and as the sacred smoke was 
wafted heavenward by the evening 
breeze, everything in nature seemed to 
The im 
mortal Travis frequently stated that as 


whisper, ‘‘Thy will be done.’’ 


long as he was alive he would fire his 
signal gun at sunriss It is said that 
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when Houston, who was hurrying to his 
relief, failed to hear it he said, ‘‘My 
God, that silence and quiet tells the ter- 
rible story.”’ The heroie stand made by 
Col. Travis anil his men saved Texas 
from being devastated by the Mexicans, 
as the people were living in fancied se- 
eurity and were ignorant of the near 
proximity of the enemy. Thermopyle 
had its messenger of defeat but the 
‘*Alamo’’ had none. 


And sculptored marble has risen to tell 
How Crockett and his brave companions fell.’ 


A short time later at the battle of San 
Jacinto the Texans avenged the ‘‘Al- 
amo,’’ defeating the Mexicans and eap- 
turing a large quantity of powder and 
supplies. They were spurred to victory 
and every arm was made strong by*their 
battle ery, ‘“‘ Remember the Alamo.”’ 
Alamo”’ 


oe 


The Mexicans use the term 
to designate the cottonwood tree. 
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A scene on the beautiful Spearfish stream, near Spearfish, S. D. 



































Wild blacktail deer. Copyright 1907 by M. W. Trester 


October 


The season meilows, the year grows old, 
The brooklet glides with a gentler purling, 
The wood has a carpet of red and gold, 
(For Winter is coming, and earth grows cold) 
That the vagrant winds set whirling. 


There’s rollicking life in the frosty air, 
Tho’ sunbeams gleam with a paler glory; 
The stir underfoot is everywhere, 
Robins are twittering here and there, 
In trees which are gaunt and hoary. 


And life leaps up in the Autumn days, 

To follow the lure of the woody hall, 
To creep through the forest’s silent maze, 
And list—in the early morning haze— 


To a far wild turkey’s call. 
FREDA AGATZ. 
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HOW BARNEY OLDFIELD BROKE HIS 





: RECORD 


D. E. KESSLER 


The fastest track in all the world! 
And Barney Oldfield, holder of the 
world’s record fur one and two miles on 
a circular track, proving it so. This is 
how it happened on the newly-famous 
two-mile speedway of the Lakeside Inn 
Track Association, near San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia. 

All the morning the dust of the twenty 
miles between San Diego and Lakeside 
arose, a sort of incense to the patron 
saint of the automobilist, who must hover 
in the clear skies and balmy airs of 
Southern California, if anywhere akin to 
favoring auspices for his devotees. A 
constant procession of machines wends 
its way through the winding drives of 
the great park overlooking bay and 
mountain and ocean, and _ turning 
abruptly east, follows the greatest pil- 
grimage the country-side has seen. Au- 
tomobiles from Los Angeles, automobiles 
from San Francisco, and all along the 
coast—automobiles from the East, driven 
dy the wintering tourists at the great 
hotel of Coronado and the coast resorts, 
and a goodly majority from the auto- 
mobile-loving city of San Diego, all gath- 
ering to see the great Barney ‘‘break the 
world’s record.”’ 

Huge White Steamers, family coaches 
bearing eight and nine passengers; ac- 
tive little runabouts, Maxwells and 
Fords, Tourists and Buicks, kicking up 
an unconscionable amount of dust, and 
passing their more conservative neigh- 
bors with much fluttering of veils; tour- 
ing ears galore, of all species and ten- 
dencies, with smooth swiftness of pace 
or easy steady swing; here and there a 


long-nosed, lithe Thomas 40—grey, low, 
crouching, stretching out in a keen race 
that eats up the miles with an appalling 
facility. 

But not all are gaily speeding along 
toward the scene of action. 
by the roadside an occasional ‘‘ monster’’ 


Drawn up 


is panting heavily, or standing in pro- 
voking passiveness, while its passengers 
in many moods are diving into the mys- 
the life 
As the more for- 


terious interior where abides 
breath of the creature. 
tunate ones whizz by they call, ‘‘ Need 
‘*No,’’ is the 


smiling response. 


any help?’’ invariable 

Two stranded thus together, a lively 
little two-cylinder runabout, its impa- 
tient heart throbbing with pulsing beats 
that shake its frame, while its driver 
struggles with a case of 
trouble,’’ and an old ear, renovated from 


‘‘spark plug 


the shop, standing cold and lifeless, its 
erew of four exploring for the loosened 
screw that has dropped into an ‘inaces- 
sible cranny of its vitals, exchange synm.- 
pathetic condolences. He of the run- 
about asks, ‘‘Want any tools?’’ and the 
disgusted reply is, ‘‘Huh, we always 
earry tools with a junk-shop.’’ The slow 
minutes drag by, until the 
spasms of ‘‘chug, chug,—puff 
changes to a jully tune of rhythmic 
steady beat, and finally all the derelicts 
fall again in line. 

Over the mesa, orange and lemon elad, 
down into El Cajon valley, green with 
budding raisin vineyard, and wonder- 
ful in vistas of piling mountain ranges, 
along the cottonwood-bordered 
margin, the cavaleade tools down a long 


abortive 


silenece,’’ 


river 
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avenue of cork trees, and the beautifui 
speedway is reached. 

White and smooth it stretches like a 
serpent encircling the pretty little blue 
lake and clustering groves of peppers 
and willows, in a two-mile embrace. The 
day is a dream of fair weather, and as 
far as one can se2 from the judges’ stand, 
a solid line of automobiles is drawn up, 
freighted with gay spectators, all eager 
for the first event, and all learned in ab- 
struse terms of automobilism. 

The towering mountains crowding the 
little valley shimmer in the yellow radi- 
ance of the day; a cool, gently moving 
breeze dissipates the still warmth with a 
tang of the ocean in its softness, and ev- 
erywhere, breaking the country calm, 
sounds the chug and whirr of the invad- 
ing machines. As the crowd presses to 
the line, a cowbey, picturesque in chaps 
and sombrero, with lariat hung from his 
huge Mexican saddle, rides ceaselessly 
back and forth, in the fashion of a cattle 
herder, holding steady this novel 
‘*bunch’’ of charges. Among the rest- 
less walking crowds groups of Indians 
wander—swart, stolid, with brown eyes 
full of the bigness of wonder and proud- 
ly conscious of their best neckgear of 
cerise pink and electric green kerchiefs. 
Buggies and wagons bring the ranchers 
from the country-side about, and the 
mountains beyond. In close juxtaposi- 
tion to a Thomas Flyer, model ’07, 
stands a wagon whose tonneau is formed 
of two kitchen chairs, securely wired 
fast with baling wire, and oceupied by a 
Mexican sejior, his fat sefiora, coy seii- 
oritas and ‘‘chiquita muchachas.’’ 

And now comes the thing for which 
these thousands—aliens from the At- 
lantie sea-board, sporting men, newspa- 
per men, enthusiasts all along the 
‘“goast,’’ citizens of the present occupa- 
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tion of Southern California, citizens of 
a deposed civilization, now erowded ‘‘be- 
low the line,’’ and the few scattering 
citizens of a well nigh stamped out race 
of an aboriginal time—are gathered ; the 
breaking of a ‘‘ ¥orld’s record.”’ 

The preliminary races of the road and 
touring class have been won and lost, 
and a breath of suppressed excitement 
sweeps over the program-rustling crowd. 
Now are the ‘‘Green Dragon’’ and the 
‘‘Red Devil’’ to appear. Oldfield and 
Seibel, the famous rivals; the holder of 
the championship in this new absorbing 
sport of racing monsters, and the close- 
treading aspirant for the coveted posi 
tion. 

Through the megaphone come the sten- 
torian tones, ‘‘Barney Oldfield will now 
try to break the world’s record for a 
mile on a circular track!’’ 

The famous ‘‘Green Dragon’’ comes 
easily down the track, and pauses before 
the judges’ stan 1, awaiting the signal to 
start. The machine of uncanny power 
looks the part its name proclaims. Its 
low green body hugs the ground, crouch- 
ing between the wheels as in a quivering 
The pointed nose of the 
hood stretches forth as a veritable mon- 
ster, sniffing the fray of battle; and rid- 
ing the vivid ereature, so unlike any- 


expectancy. 


thing else on earth, sits the master—the 
master of the racing automobile—quiet, 
tense, pale under the stress of a wounded 
arm, injured the day before by the buek- 
ing of the Green Dragon’s crank, and 
wrapped in bandages to the elbow. 

In response to the sharp eall of the 
starter, the machine leaps forth, a living 
thing, and speeds down the course, dis- 
appearing behind the trees. The quiet 
is broken by a babel of voices. In a few 
seconds the electric bell in the stand an- 
nounces that Oidfield has crossed the 
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tape a mile away, and the mad race 
against time has begun. Sudden and ut- 
ter silence falls upon the watching thou- 
sands. Breathless they lean over the 
track line. Then far across the pretty 
blue lake the faint thud, thud, thud, 
grows, with the breath it takes to tell it, 
to a ripping, rapid staccato pounding, 
and in spaces between the trees flash 
glimpses of green light. The eyes of the 
multitude are glued upon the first curve. 
** Ah—”’ skidding, plunging into view, as 
an arrow from a bolt, she rushes upon 
the retreating crowd. Righting, she leaps 
down the straight-away toward the 
judges’ stand with the terrific momentum 
of an uncontrollable beast. With a last 
plunge she crosses the tape and disap- 
pears down the track in a cloud of dust 

The intense quiet of the crowd is 
broken by the announcer’s shouting: 
‘*Barney Oldfield has broken the world’s 
record in his race against time, making 
a mile in the Green Dragon in 514-5 
seconds. ”’ 

But the day is not yet over-for the 
hero of daring dashes, and more emo- 
tions are in store for the excited en- 
thusiastie spectators. The clashing of 
monster and monster in deadly combat. 
the last hard-wrung victory to be won 
by ‘‘Green Dragon”’ or ‘‘Red Devil’’ is 
the final event for the day. Two of the 
three races have already been won, and 
one has fallen to the champion and one 
to his red rival. 

The two racers come up together to a 
point about a hundred yards from the 
tape, rolling along at a pace that is an 
amble to them, and halting together, red 
and green, distinguishable only by color 
and the blunt nose of Seibel’s machine, 
stripped for the pace, hoods cast aside 
and the formidable strength of their 
vital engines exposed, quiescent and with 
an awesome dignity they suffer an on- 
slought of kodak fiends. Then on a signal, 
they stir, the track clears magically, and 
with down-thrust levers the riders spur 


-applause. 
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their steeds toward the tape. Now, given 
their heads, the; shoot across the tape 
like arrows, in a perfect start, both cross- 
ing at the same instant. Two blurs of 
and green, they flash from view. 
They are—and they are not. In the 
straining seconds that follow, the heart- 
breaking pace tells in the lines of ex. 
pectant faces. It tells also in the incon 
ceivable space of time which has elapsed 
before, neck and neck, the animate fiends 
of speed appear on the stretch. 
‘*Seibel,”’ is breathed one—*‘ No, 
Green Dragon’’—and hurling into si&ht 


red 


far 


by 


at the turn, red and green skid and slew. 
right, and with « whizzing leap, are past 
Within two hundred feet, the incredible 
becomes the impossible, Oldfield ‘‘lets 
her have it,’’ and fairly staggering with 
her own awful celerity ‘he Green Dragon 
crosses the tape just three and one-half 
feet ahead of her rival. 

Carried around the track by his own 
momentum, Oldfield, twice champion, 
slows up before the judges’ stand to re 
eeive the announcement. Removing his 
goggles, and shading his eyes as he looks 
upward to the timer, his face shows piti- 
ably drawn and pale, framed in its wind- 
blown mass of hair. As the timer bends 
forward and yells the good news through 
the din of cheers, thé tired lines relax in 
a smile, and hé lifts his left arm above 
his head in‘acknewledgement of the wild 
As the erowd sees the band- 
ages, eloquent of the suffering, the pluck 
and grim endurance that has given them 
perhaps some oi the most poignant sen- 
sations of their lives, they crowd about 
by hundreds, with wild enthusiasm, fol- 
lowing the ear in a sort of triumphal pro- 
cession off the speedway. 

Cool evening settles down as the crowd 
melts into the gathering shadows, and 
again the column of dust arises from 
Lakeside to San Diego, in incense to the 
patron saint who has given to that day 
the ‘‘breaking of the world’s record.”’ 
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JOHN BURTON, GAME WARDEN 


FERRIS WILTON 


Sunday afternoon in Salt Lick. The 
train had The long- 
booted, heavily-spurred contingent that 
had trooped in from the wild and weedy 
for their weekly budget of mail, now 
headed, with singleness of purpose, for 


come and gone. 


the shanty-saloon across the way,—a lone 
sentry box in an vasis of sand, cacti, and 
discarded cans. 

Dutch Fritz, the rubicund, smug-faced 
dispeaser of tang!e-foot, threw aside the 
newspaper he had been perusing, and 
briskly began to wipe down the bar in 
anticipation of a speedy run on his stock 
of rot-gut. 

**Ach! Here's Johnnie been a hon- 
ored officer of the law five days already, 
and we shust find her out!’’ he lamented, 
setting out the glasses. 

**What! So John got the ’pointment? 
Good for the lad! Come here, yeh son of 
a gun, an’ own up; is it so, Game War- 
den?’’ eried one of the cowmen grouped 
around the pine bar. 

One of the cowboys, a tall, broad- 
shouldered fellow, typical specimen of 
Western blood and brawn, nearly swal- 
lowed his quid in the embarrassment of 
finding himself the eynosure of all eyes. 

**Reckon it must be so, if the news- 
paper says so,’’ he admitted reluctantly. 
Further evasion being useless, he tipped 
the wink to Fritz. 

**Step up, boys, it’s on me.”’ 

There is an established rule of eti- 
quette among inhabitants of cowtowns 
never to refuse an‘ invitation to liquor 
up. None were guilty of such a breach 


of politeness on this occasion; the con- 
tents of a score of glasses were poured 
down with satisfied gurgles. When this 
solemn rite had been three times re- 
peated, Dutch wiped his hands on his 
overalls, and picked up the paper—a 
Denver publication having two subserib- 
ers in Salt Lick. 

‘*Shust see der send-off! 
poys, I read him!’’ In labored voice, em- 
bellished with Dutch-American articula- 
tions, he read aloud: 


Hear now, 


‘*The county commissioners have ap- 
pointed John Burton, game warden of 
the county. The appointment will be re- 
carded as a most excellent one. Mr. Bur- 
ton is one of our largest stock raisers, his 
ranch on the Blacksnake being accounted 
one of the finest in the state. He will be 
able to lay stern hands on the wrong- 
doers, and cause consternation to some of 
the flagrant violators of our game laws. 
With such a warden as Mr. Burton 

‘*Cut it out, Fritzy,’’ interrupted Bur- 
ton, who had been hitching around un- 
the ‘You’re 
leakin’ too much wind from your bellus 
to reel off any more of that gaff.’’ 


easily during eulogium. 


‘*Speech, Johnnie, give us a speech!’’ 
eried a cowboy; a dozen rough hands 
pushed him up to the bar, a circle of 
friendly faces nodding encouragement. 

‘*Shucks! you fellers know I’m noi 
any speech-maker!’’ he 
with a sheepish grin. 

**G’on, boy,— tell us what yeh know 
‘bout this game question,’’ urged a griz- 


remonstrated 


zled weather-beaten veteran, whose hair 
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and whiskers were bleached white with 
alkali dust, ‘‘ Maybe after yeh git started, 
yeh’ll develope nat’ral-born el’quence. 
Iloop er up, son! Spit ’er out.’’ 

‘*Gimme ‘nother swaller first, Fritzy.’’ 

Reinforeed by this bracer, the young 
ecowman pushed back his hat, coughed 
hard, and began: 

‘*Perhaps there’s a few remarks that 
might be unhitched at this time, although 
you all bein’ my friends and neighbors, 
| don’t reckon any of you fellers belong 
tc that class of hagrant wrong-doers that 
there paper speaks of. The—er—gimme 
‘nother swaller!’’ 

‘*Not guilty of the flagrunt part, 
whatever that ‘ere is,’’ allowed old Jim, 
the veteran puncher. 

‘*Wall, you all know every kind of 
game ain’t shootable here in Colorader; 
there’s a law against killin’ antelope in 
this state, yet some folks is doin’ it right 
along. Antelope is gittin’ seareer every 
year,—some of us don’t give a damn so 
long’s the market price of beef is agree- 
able. Now since I’m the dealer in this 
game business, I'll have to do what is 
required—p’raps some layin’ on of stern 
hands, as that paper mentions.”’ 

‘*Sure, that’s the stuff! We are with 
yeh on that! Go it, Johnnie, yeh al! 
right!’’ were the hearty responses. 

‘‘I’m not goin’ to brag—you know 1 
ain’t a coward by reputation. But if my 
best friend—-why even if my head 
puncher, old Jim here, an’ there ain’t a 
straighter man livin’ than Jim,—I say 
if he was to be so cussed mean as to de- 
liberately go against our laws, why, it 
would be my duty, to do somethin’ be- 
side shuttin’ botb eyes, an’ lookin’ the 
other way, eh? That’s all, boys. "Nother 
all ’round, an’ I’il be hittin’ the sod.’’ 

‘*Better go down by Old Man Far- 
rell’s, an’ see if there ain’t a fresh ante- 
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lope hide on the fence ‘long with his 
mangey cowskins,’’ advised one with a 
knowing wink. 

Burton’s eyes flashed. 

‘*By the Lord Harry! I’d like to bring 
some of that measly outfit to time! I’ve 
had my suspicicns for some time; I’m 
goin’ down that way to have a look 
around.’’ 

‘*Go slow, Johnnie, there’s a silk petti- 
coat, topped off with a bunch of curl pa- 
pers, visitin’ the Old Man. Any one of 
the Three Bar punchers ’ll shoot yeh on 
$2 poachin’ on their pre- 
sarves,’’ warned a bearded ranchman, 


sight if yeh go 


coing out to unhitech his mules. 

Burton laughed carelessly, and swung 
into the saddle with a ‘‘So long’’ to his 
comrades; sitting erect, but swinging to 
the stride of his horse, he rode down the 
street of the little cowtown, and struck 
the trail leading over the prairie. 

It was a gloriously clear day, with the 
usual stimulating, toniec-like air of sun- 
kissed Colorado. The sharp chip-chip of 
prairie dogs, the squeaking of saddle 
leather, the regular thudding of his 
horse’s hoofs in the wild grass were the 
only sounds that broke the stillness of 
the plains stretching away westward, 
broken into oceasional hillocks, and ar- 
royos. Over a distant hill wound a long 
file of cattle, going down to the water 
holes for their daily drink. For three 
miles he rode, apparently the only hu- 
man being under that vast far-reaching 
area of treeless prairie, a solitary rider 
under the cloudless blue. At a little dis- 
tance, he sighted a small herd of ante- 
lope, feeding on bunch grass in a shel- 
tered draw. There had been a time be- 
fore the law placed its ban on antelope, 
that his nerves would have thrilled at a 
chance of creeping unseen to the adja- 
cent hillock for cover, there to steal with- 




















in rifle range, and pick off the best of the 
bunch. Beyond the herd was a moving 
object to which his attention was di- 
verted. It evolved into a horse and 
rider. Jim had agreed to meet him at 
the creek crossing,—but Jim did not ride 
a gray pony. Burton curiously watched 
the approach of the rider who turned the 
poriy into a dry coulee, and: slid nimbly 
out of the saddle, rifle in hand; then be- 
gan to creep along the side hill, intent on 
a near approach to windward of the herd. 

The warden suppressed a surprised 
whistle. Here was a poacher in truth! 

**Tf I ean only catch him red-handed,’’ 
he thought exultantly. 

The wary poacher crept along cau- 
tiously, until within sure rifle range; 
then lying full length on the grass, the 
daring offender took careful aim, and 
pulled the trigger. At the report, the 
whole herd took instant flight, scattering 
in a panic, and flying down the draw, 
their light tan bodies taking the inequal- 
ities of ground in long graceful leaps. 

**Missed, by—! No, got the buck as 
I’m a sinner!’’ ejaculated the warden 
delightedly, seeing the buck lag behind, 
stagger, and fall in a heap. 

Greatly elated at being an eye witness 
to deliberate violation of the law, Bur- 
ton put spurs to his horse, and dashed 
down the draw to sternly confront the 
aggressor. He pulled up with a violent 
jerk, barely recovering sufficiently to doff 
his sombrero. There beside the dead 
buck stood a girl—a pretty girl—leaning 
on her rifle, watching his approach with 
smiling concern. 

**Good—good afternoon, Miss,’’ he 
stammered, woefully disconcerted at the 
cool demeaner of the charming law- 
breaker. ‘‘That was a fine shot,’’ he 
added in genuine admiration. 

**Was it?’’ smiled the girl. ‘‘I caught 
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sight of the bunch as I came over the 
hill, and was awfully afraid they would 
take alarm before I could get in range: 
so good of you to keep still so as to give 
me the chance.”’ 

Burton gasped. 

“‘I rode out from the Three Bar,’’ she 
volunteered, not at all disconcerted by 
the evident admiration of this young 
cowman whose dark eyes spoke what 
tongue concealed. ‘‘Mr. Farrell is my 
unele, 





my name is Margaret Farrell.’’ 

He bowed low. So this was the bunch 
of eurl papers of whom he had been 
warned. 

**T am John Burton, at your service, 
Miss Farrell,’’ he replied, regretting her 
action of tucking away that dear little 
lock of wind-blown hair,—chestnut it 
was. 

‘*You can be of service to me, if you 
will be so kind,’’ she returned, indicat- 
ing the inert body at her feet. ‘‘1 want 
to take it home, you know; it’s the first 
I ever brought down, and naturally I am 
somewhat proud of my prowess. Uncle 
was. joking about my little rifle—said it 
was only fit for cotton-tails or gophers; 
so I had to show him. Uncle was orig- 
inally from Missouri, therefore some- 
what skeptical.’’ 

Like any other being of the masculine 
persuasion, he was unable to resist the 
charm of alluring femininity, and for- 
getful of his duty, he complied with gal- 
lant haste to fasten the buck with his 
three-quarter rope behind her saddle. 
Very tenderly, but respectfully, he as- 
sisted her to mount, and placed the rein 
in her hand, looking ardently the while 
into her flushed face. 

‘You are very kind, Mr. Burton—- 
won’t you accept an invitation to din- 
ner? You shall sample my marketing.’ 
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The suspicion of daring in her tone 
quite escaped the smitten one beside her. 
It took her next remark to bring him 
to a realizing sense of the situation, and 
his remissness. 

‘*T believe it’s against the law to kill 
antelope in this state, but I’m sure you 
won’t give me away, will you? Uncle 
warned me to watch out for the new 
game warden, as he was spying around 
in this part of the country. Is he sucha 
terrible man as to pounce on poor me for 
killing one antelope, do you think, Mr. 
Burton ?”’ 


Her eyes laughed mischievously at his 


| ° . . 
utter consternation. His face went from 


red to white; he was overwhelmed with 
shame! He east a guilty look over the 
rolling expanse of prairie. Suppose Jim 
or some of the boys were hiding behind 
that clump of sage,—that gully yonder 
might hold a spying witness to his first 
lapse from duty! Hateful memory of a 
newspaper notice? came to his mind: ‘‘ He 
will be depended on to pursue the law- 
breakers with vigilence and suecess.”’ 
Hadn’t he beea itching to run down 
some of that Three Bar outfit? And here 
was a charming delinquent under his 
very nose, and ne hadn’t the sand to lay 
on the ‘‘stern hand.’’ He was not the 
first man to hesitate *twixt love and duty, 
nor the last to decide in love’s favor. 
Slowly, resolutely, his eyes met hers, and 
in their steady clearness, the girl read a 
nobility of purpose that made her eyes 
waver. 

**You need have no fear of the war- 
**You ean de- 
I shall say nothing.’’ 

“Oh, that is good of you! You are 
more kind than I deserve. I must go 
now—goodbye.’’ 


den,’’ he said gravely. 
pend on me, 





His gaze followed her wistfully as she 
rode away over the trail, a thousand con- 
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flicting emotions on a rampage ’neath his 
vest, chief of which was a desire to crawl 
into a badger hole, and pull the hole in 
after him. 

To his surprise, she suddenly pulled 
up, wheeled her pony, and galloped back 
to where he stood. Her manner had lost 
its sang-froid, her cheeks were red with 
shame; she spoke rapidly, with averted 
eyes. 

‘*T have come back to confess—I had 
to. I knew you were the game warden, 
and deliberately took advantage of your 
chivalry. Oh, it was mean of me—and 
you were so generous! Can you ever—- 
will you forgive me?’’ : 

Would he? Was there a man with 
soul so dead—? He reached for her 
timidly-offered hand, and clung to it like 
a drowning man. 

‘*It’s all right, Miss Farrell; we’ll 
think no more about it,’’ he beamed. 

‘*Oh, but we’ll have to think about it,’’ 
she returned decisively. ‘‘I couldn’t 
think of taking the horrid thing home 
now, you know. Suppose I should meet 


some one?’’ 


‘*But we can’t leave it in the trail,”’ 
he objected weakly, beginning to think 
some girls were adorable conundrums, 
their ways past the comprehension of 
mere man. Before he could remonstrate, 
her nimble fingers had untied the rope, 
and the ‘‘horrid thing’’ had tumbled to 
the ground in an ignominious heap. 

‘‘There’s a quicksand quarter of a 
mile down the ereek—the critter that 
gets in there soon disappears from sight. 
I might—’’ 

‘Oh, if you only would!’’ she 
breathed. 

Of course he would! No gentleman 
could do otherwise. In a moment the 
buck was hoisted aecrass his horse, much 


’ 
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to that broncho’s distaste. The giri 
glowed with relief and gratitude. 

His magnanimity made him bold. 

‘*May I hope you will ask me to come 
to see you, Miss Farrell ?’’ 

*“Why,—I—I think uncle would be 
pleased to see you,’’ she stammered, a 
demure twinkle :n her eyes. 

“‘And you? Won’t you be pleased to 
see me?’’ The fate of a nation seemed 
to depend on her answer. 

‘You might call that I may thank you 
for your kindness, you know. Goodbye, 
Mr. Game Warden,” and with a rougish 
laugh over her shoulder, she rode away. 

‘*Reckon I don’t want to crawl into a 
badger hole, after all,’’ soliloquized Bur- 
ton happily. ‘‘Gee! she’s a peacherino! 
An’ she knew me all the time! The nerve 
of it! Reckon I'll have to drop around 
at the Old Man’s about—vwell, it 
wouldn’t be proper to eall tonight, but 
tomorrow—’”’ 

**Caught with the goods! You’re a 
fine officer of the law!’’ sneered a gruff 
voice that made the warden’s heart fall 
like a ton of lead. There in a turn of 
the trail, sitting his horse like 
Nemesis, was Jim! 


grim 
His keen eyes trans- 
fixed the unhappy personification of 
guiltiness. before him with accusing con- 
tempt. 

**T found it dead,’’ declared the war- 
den in all honesty. 

**Yas, I seen yeh when yeh found it! 
I seen the whole performance—googoo 
eyes an’ han’-holdin’s! It’s a lastin’ 
memory,’’ allowed the old fellow con- 
temptuously. His soul had never yearned 
for anything more stimulating than a 
quart bottle of old rye, and was therefore 
incapable of sympathizing with love’s 
young dream. Burton’s thoughts were 
working overtime in scheming to placate 
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the old butter-ia. 
could be bought. 

*“What’ll yeh take to forgit it, Jim?’’ 
They were riding side by side along the 
trail,—the quicksand was in sight. 

Jim seratched his beard reflectively. 

‘Yeh know I’m straight, boy,—yeh 
said so yerself. I’m an advocate of the 
right ‘thing, at risk of losin’ my popu- 
larity. It ought to be wurth a good deal 
not to have the boys ketch onto this de- 
fraction fron dooty. I didn’t think it of 
yeh, honest I didn’t! Now yeh don’t 
want to rope the gal in on this,—that 
wouldn’t be honerable. it’s 
wurth yeh saddle, huh?”’ 

Burton was amazed at the man’s cu- 
pidity. His hundred 
saddle! A cowboy will part with his 
geun, his boots, sometimes with his horse, 
but his saddle, never! 

He deliberately got down, and pulled 
off his coat. 
mination in his firm set lips that boded 
no good to the man Jim, who was quiz- 
ically watching him, a sly smile wrink- 
ling the corners of his mouth. 

‘*Keep yeh clothes on, boy, 


Perhaps his silence 


I reckon 


dollar Mexican 


There was fire and deter- 


air yeh 
so moon-struck veh can’t see through a 


9? 


josh?’’ and the old fellow burst into a 
roar of delighted laughter. 

**T jest wanted to see if yeh was game! 
I opine the best place for that critter is 
in the quicksand, an’ that right soon be- 
fore the boys surprise us. 
I aint no law-breaker!”’ 

‘Jim, you’re white!”’ 


»? 


I’m straight, 


‘*Sure, son,’’ grinned the old puncher. 
‘*Say, she’s a good-looker! You couldn’t 
a done diffrunt an’ been a honor to the 
brotherhood of cowpunchers. Lord, you 
sure air branded deep! Say, 
ask me to be best man at the 
will yeh?”’ 


Johnnie, 
weddin’, 
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Result of a one-day shoot on geese. Compliments of R. J. Middaugh. ; 








DESOLATION, 


The nigut wind shivers through a tuft of withered grass 
Where drifts the desert’s sea of shifting sand. 

A rim of lurid clouds, wind-torn and desolate, 
Marks low the boundary line ’twixt sky and land. 


A coyote slinking by with noiseless, stealthy tread, 
Stops near a sunken heap of crumbling stones, 
To scent the feast, writ there in silent eloquence— 
A glistening human skull and scattered bones, 
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A few pointers. 





Photo by W. M. Teasley. 








THE MERMAIDS OF THE DESERT 


KATHERINE FALL PETTYS 


In the slender shade of a candle eac- 
tus, on the edge of the Salton basin, 
which has been fast filling with the in- 
pour of the swift Colorado River, sat a 
young Indian mother and her child. The 
woman’s dress made the only touch of 
color in all the desolation of dun-tinted 
desert. Her short calico skirt of flaming 
red met and clashed with angry opposi- 
tion a purple waist. Sturdy legs were 
swathed in unbleached cotton from the 
knees to ankles, where gay beaded moc- 
easins concealed the fastenings. Her 
blue black hair veas braided in two tails, 
which framed her tobacco, brown face 
like a twisted ebony setting. Strings of 
blue and white giass beads hung around 
her neck. Her arms from wrist to el- 
bow were encireled with splendid brace- 
lets of barbaric design. 

The child, a chubby replica of the 
mother, was a girl of perhaps seven 
years. She sat on a multi-colored serape 
which her mother had folded for her 
comfort. The little one was coaxing her 
mother for a story, for all the world as 
do children of every nation. 

No more imaginative narrator of leg- 
ends beautiful and fanziful can be founa 
that the Indian when impulse has moved 
him to speech, aud so ‘olding her arms 
around the little gir! the mother began 
in the orthodox way: 

**Long ago, my baby, this desert, our 
homeland, was 2 big, big ocean, just as 
it bids fair to be now, if the white man 
with his many servants does not build 
strong walls to stop this angry river 
from climbing over the very top of our 
home. This river is like a demon, but his 


task is a big one and he creeps slowly, 
day by day, so we will have time to get 
away. 

‘*When the ccean was here 
many thousands of years ago, it’s waves 
washed over this very spot, in little white 
blossoms. 


before, 


Many mermaidens, beautiful 
water maidens, with floating hair and 
graceful tails, lived and played in the 
blue depths, my little one, even as you 
play on these glistening sands, until your 
tiny moccasins have holes in them, and | 
havé to make others for you. 

**These water women were very happy 
until one day an urchin of the sea came 
te see them. He told them that the wa- 
ters were going down, down, down some- 
where, he did nui know where. At first 
the mermaidens laughed at such an im- 
pessible story, but finally one of them, 
wise and very beautiful, questioned the 
sea lad again. 

‘*She asked him how he knew. He 
told her that the oysters, who ever keep 
their own counsel, had moved back from 
the shore line several times and were pre- 
paring to move again. 

‘‘This bright little sea lad, as bright 
as you, my baby, said that he had heard 
the fierce golden sun dragon that lives 
high in the heavens had been taken with 
a terrible fever which burned him into 
a tortuous thirst. His craving for cool 
waters had made him to quaff to the 
dregs all the contents from rivers, from 
lakes and from little mountain arroyos, 
until every depression that had held a 
drop of water was dry and filled with 
hot sands, even as these sands are hot. 
The sea lad further told the mermaidens 
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that, after a night of frightful dreams 
the dragon had thought of this ocean of 
cool water, where he might slake his 
thirst, 

**Sure enough it came to pass, even as 
the sea lad had said. The dragon drank 
and drank and still his fever tormented 
him, and still his nights were full of 
frightful fancies and his days of unrest. 

‘““One day, after an unusually big 
draught of water, the dragon noticed 
swimming in the basin, this very basin, 
from which he drank, many beautiful 
creatures, part woman and part fish. His 
desire grew day by day to possess these 
lovely maidens, even as old High Cheek 
wants all the pretty Indian girls in the 
village for his own. 

‘‘The mermaidens shrank from his 
fiery caresses, swimming down into corai 
eaves and hiding under great boulders, 
the very same boulders that you see, my 
golden baby, over there on the sands, and 
around which you play. 

‘*But every day the waters went down 
that dragon’s throat until his hot lips 
almost touched the strands of golden 
hair crowning the loveliest of all the 
lovely mermaids. 

‘*She screamed so loud and so long and 
she made such a noise, lashing the waters 
into foam with her graceful tail, that she 
awoke from slumber the goddess of Good 
Things and Holy, who had slept many 
thousands of years, for her services had 
not been needed. Only people simple in 
thought and pure in life had lived on the 
shores of this ocean of olden times and 
her watchfulness had been lulled into 
deep slumber by the whisper of the south 

winds that told ker all was well with the 
world. 
‘*When she awoke, my little one, it 


did not take her long to divine the trou- 
ble, even as a mother knows in a mo- 
ment what troubles her babe. So she 
chose her most beautiful wand made of 
gold from the sands from the bottom of 
the sea, the handle of which was set with 
pearls and coral from the ocean—and 
she swam, my little one, to the middle 
of the waters. All fairies and god-moth- 
ers could swim in those days. 

‘*She called all the tribe of mermaid- 
ens unto her and they formed a big 
eirele around her and she bade them 
be all unafraid. She said that it lay 
not in her power to kill the dragon, not 
to help him to reeover from the fever 
that tormented him to insane desires; 
but she could, she said, change with her 
wand all the mermaids into beautiful 
eolden blossoms, over which the dragon 
could have no power, for they would 
uneclose their petals only after the 
dragon had closed his eyes in rest. 

‘*So rather than suffer the dragon’s 
unpleasant advances, they all begged to 
be transformed into flowers, pleading, 
my little one, to be given a fragrance 
surpassing that of other blossoms. 

‘*This, my little one, is the story of 
the mermaids of the Desert, and this is 
why, my little papoose, there is borne 
to you on the night wind’s balmy breath, 
the most intoxicating odors, like unto 
incense, only a thousand times sweeter. 
And some warm evening when the Great 
Spirit of the Heavens has hung out his 
silvery lamp and has set in place his 
many millions of candles, I will take 
you, my babe, to where these mermaids 
live in the share of small golden blos- 
soms and give to the great desert of the 
best that they have.’’ 
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HUNTING BEAR IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 






O. C. FRISBEE 


On May 20th last, I left the Fraser 
River and started up a tributary with 
two Indians. The stream that we fol- 
lowed was a river in size, and for a day 
and a half we went up what was prac- 
tically a cafion with great towering 
mountains on each side, in places nearly 
perpendicular, the tops of which were 
covered with snow. The stream was 
practically a rapids, with some actual 
falls. We would go along by the water 
for a short distance, and then a perpen- 
dieular cliff would cut us off and we 
would climb up a steep foot path (it 
could not be ea'led a trail), zig-zagging 
back and forth, and then along the face 
of a cliff in a path about as wide as your 
two hands with that roaring, foaming 
river a hundred or two hundred feet be- 
lew and the almost perpendicular moun- 
tain of bare rock on the other hand 
towering up for thousands of feet. Then 
we would come to a ‘“‘slide’’ where a 
great slice from the mountain had 
broken loose and slid down, sometimes 
damming the river until the force of 
the water had torn a passage through. 
Say, reader, did you ever have the ex- 
perience of traveling on a ‘‘slide?’’ At 
first you wonder how it can be done, 
but later on when you become accus- 
tomed to it you will choose a ‘‘slide’’ in 
preference to going though the tangle 
of a bottom. 

Some of the ‘‘slides’’ are composed 
of great broken rocks of all shapes from 
the size of a box car down, and all jum- 
bled together with the corners usually 
up. We crossed some places where 
pieces of logs had been placed between 
these great jagged rocks on which to 
walk across, so as to make it possible to 


cross at all. In other places the rocks 
were all ground up suitable for a mac- 
adamized road, and this was worse than 
the large rock, as it would slip under 
your feet; and in many places if a man 
got started down he was in danger at 
once. 

We followed this valley (or cafion) for 
a day and a half, and then came to what 
I eall the upper valley where there was 
not so much fall to the stream and where 
my guides had two canoes and where the 
water, although still somewhat rapid, 
was such that a canoe could be paddled 
or poled up with reasonable safety. We 
put our packs in one canoe and the guid 
went with that, while the other Indian 
and I went in the other. The guide went 
on ahead and soon saw a black bear on 
shore, but he disappeared before I saw 
him. We went two or three miles and 
camped. While putting up the tent a 
black bear ran past us within fifty yards 
along the foot of a ‘‘slide,’’ but was out 
of sight before I could get my rifle. 
This was encouraging, as we had not ex- 
pected to find bear until we got to the 
upper valley; and here we had seen two 
in going up not more than three miles. 

The sun was just about setting when 
we stopped, and in that clear water you 
could see bottom almost anywhere, the 
stream being alive with trout. I soon 
rigged up my tackle and we had fried 
trout for supper. They would not rise 
to a fly, but the Indian soon cut grubs 
from an old log and they bit well. 

Now we were in the bear country, an¢ 
the guide laid out our plans: We would 
hunt there the next day, then one would 
take our equipag2 up the river in a canoe, 
and the guide and I would hunt up for 
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about four miles and the other Indian 
would have the tent up at a given place 
when we came night. We 
started out early, going onto a slide and 
gradually the 


We saw nothing except some 


*n there at 


working our way up 
mountain. 
mountain goats, which were away above 
us, until about 10 o’clock. The guide 
was away above me, but still keeping so 
that we could oceasionally see each other. 
1 came along a bench, and going down 
to the lower side I looked over the cliff 
and there, lying down at about 150 


yards, was a black bear. 
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were very abundant. However, we saw 
no sign of grizzly, and that was what I 
had come for, but my guide told me that 
we would not find grizzly until we came 
to the head of the valley. 

The next morning the Indians were 
busy stretching and cleaning the bear 
hide, and I hunted along the river and 
attempted to follow the bottom, but it 
was such a jungle that I gave it up. I 
saw a large beaver dam in the river 
where a small isiand divided the water. 
the dam beiag in the smaller channel. 
After coming to the upper valley the 








The hunting country. 


He appeared to be asleep. 
back, and seeinz the 


I stepped 
guide I motioned 
to him to come down, which he did. I 
then took, or attempted to take, a kodak 
picture of the tear, but the sun was 
wrong and when I came to develop it, it 
proved worthless. The shooting of the 
bear was too tame to tell about, but it 
was one of the finest black bear skins I 
ever saw. There was not a poor spot on 
it, and it was unusually large. 

The balance of the day’s hunt was with- 
out incident except that bear ‘‘signs’’ 


river was all marked up with beaver; in 
fact, I never saw a river that showed so 
many beaver signs. The cottonwood 
timber that grew near the water was all 
eut down, and their marks were every- 
where. 

There were also lots of deer of the 
mule deer variety. They were out of 
season and were usually thin in flesh. 
One morning while watching a slide a 
young buck with ‘‘knobs’’ on his head 
eame out within seventy-five feet of me 
and stood broadside to me in the sun- 
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shine. I reached carefully for my kodak, 
but before I cou!da get it he was gone like 
a flash. 

We hunted there in the afternoon, see- 
ing nothing but ‘‘signs;’’ then the next 
morning we moved again, my guide and 
i hunting up the mountain side. Dur- 
ing the forenoon I heard my guide fire 
away above me, and hurried up to him. 
He had shot at a running cougar and 
while some blood showed, there was not 
enough to justify following the trail. 
My guide was disappointed about this as 
he would have $15.00 


gotten bounty 
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know that they were safe, as they would 
stand and look at us until we made som. 
We 
got to this camp early, and while the 
boys were putting up the tent I took my 


motion, and then they were away. 


tackle, and standing on a boulder in the 
edge of that roaring mountain stream, 
caught from the icy waters twelve trout 
from ten to sixteen inches long as fast 
as I could bait my hook and pull them 
out, and quit because I had all we could 
use. 

The following day while hunting on 
the mountain side (my guide above me), 








“Stine Creek, a tributary of the Fraser river, up which we packed.” 


from the government for the scalp. At 
night the Indian that took the canoe re- 
ported seeing a tiack bear and also some 
beavers on his way up. I urged the 
guide to get on up to the grizzly coun- 
try, so next day we went on as before 
until we camped at the forks of the river 
where it divided into three streams. 
This was an ideal spot. Below the 
fcrks that bottom widened out into quite 
a space, a large portion of it being quite 
open with scattering timber. We saw a 
lot of deer there, and they appeared to 


I saw a black bear walking along th 
edge of a sloping cliff almost directly 
I fired and the bear tumbled 
over and rolled and slid down the cliff, 
stopping within fifty feet of me, and 
then jumped to its feet. 
again, and it went down for good. 


above me. 


l at once fired 
In a 
few moments I heard my guide up on 
the cliff. He cried ‘‘eub,’’ and pointed 
up a tree, when | saw a small cub going 
up a fir tree. 
and up there. 


~ went around the cliff 
My guide wanted to climb 
the tree to get the cub, and finally did 
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start up, but when he got near the cub it 
went higher until he climbed up where 
the tree looked to me to be about as 
large as a broom handle, and it began to 
bend with the weight of the Indian. I 
was afraid it would break, and so made 
him come down. He was bound to get 
the little bear and said he could ‘‘get 
him.’’ He climbed up the mountain 
until about on a level with the cub and 
taking careful aim fired, and I saw the 
bark fly just above the cub’s head, and 
the little fellow measured down the tree 
a few lengths. The guide fired again 
with the same result, but the next shot 
the cub did not move, as he was getting 
used to it. Now I said ‘‘What will you 
do?’’ and he replied, ‘‘I fix ’um,’’ and 
carefully aiming, he fired, just scraping 
the cub’s head and plowing a little fur- 
row in the skin. The eub at once backed 
down to within about ten feet of the 
ground and then fell. We tied his feet 
and muzzled him—as he scratched and 
bit at us—and tcok him to camp. 

The old bear’s skin proved poor, with 
‘*rubbed’’ spots on it, but that eub was 
a curiosity. That night he did not do a 
thing but growl, but the next morning 
we fixed up some condensed milk with 
water and sugar, and while the two In- 
dians held him and I used a spoon, we 
made him eat. Then he slept until he 


got hungry, the approach of which con- 
dition he let us know by growling. 

Before the trip was over he would eat 
readily and made lots of fun for us. 
From this camp we saw grizzly tracks 
close up to the snow line, but although 
we hunted early and late we failed to 
see a grizzly. | took one day and went 
away up to the top of one of those snow- 
‘sapped peaks ani saw the grandest view 
that I ever gazed upon. Away below 
was our valley with its strip of green 
and its ribbon o2 water. On either hand 
was peak after peak, many far higher 
than the one we were on, and which 
seemed like mountains piled on top of 
mountains, all going to impress upon 
puny man the grandeur and power of the 
Supreme Architect of the universe who 
created these stupendous monuments by 
His power. 

We returned to the valley in time to 
do full justice to a supper of trout, and 
the next morning ‘‘broke camp.’’ To 
the true sportsman and lover of the wild- 
erness, ‘‘breaking camp’’ has a sadden- 
ing effect. He is leaving home; he is 
coing back to the busy world to wrestle 
with its cares and duties and he can’t 
help but feel regret at leaving the place 
that has brought him so much real en- 
joyment and to think that he will prob- 
ably never see that beautiful spot again. 


The Maid in Gray 


[ see a maiden young and fair, 
With Autumn’s yellow in her hair, 
A maiden blithe and gay. 
From palette gay with colors bright 
She deftly paints the leaves each night, 
Then hastens on her way. 


Along the path which she doth tread 
A bright-hued carpet soon is spread, 
On which the sunbeams play. 
She wears a cloak of sombre hue; 
Now let me introduce to you— 
October, clad in gray. 


MRS. WILL M. BEADLE. 














URSUS HORRIBILIS 


J. A. DUNGAN, M. D. 


Practically ali persons who have had 
the pleasure of observing the grizzly 
bear in captivity agree that he is more 
cr less comical in his ways, while those 
investigators who have pursued him into 
his natural haunts (and have been able 
to testify afterwards), say that he is a 
perfect ‘“‘eutup.’’ This latter opinion is 
undoubtedly worthy of credence, ex quo 
facto, and is ampiy borne out by the gen- 
eral appearance of these witnesses. Quite 
probably they may have missed out on 
some facts regarding the bear’s intimate 
home life, for 2 scientist cannot study 
him to advantage when one is just touch- 
ing the high points in the landscape im- 
mediately previous to a bear that has 
shown a fancy to acquire a part of one’s 
person as a souvenir, and sort of gen- 
erally muss about in one’s remains; but 
i think that the reasonable mind will be 
inelined to grant the above without dem- 
onstration. 

However, if one wishes to find out by 
personal experience, the following is the 
method to pursue: Follow the old bear 
home from his work some night; select 
1 moment when he is hanging up his furs 
or washing his face preparatory to the 
evening meal; jump on him from behind 
and throwing the arms about his neck 
put the palms of the hands over his eyes 
and ask him to ‘‘ guess who it is.’”’ 
such little trick as this is necessary to 
infuse confidence in the other members 
of the family and put them at their 
ease in your presence, for they are pro- 
verbially backward and resentful of a 
total stranger entering the home circle, 


Some 





prying into their private affairs and, so 
to speak, monkeying with the Penates. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, to 
put them at their ease, and it is even 
better to go a step further and put them 
out of their misery entirely. 

To provide for emergencies it is well 
to take along a high-power rifle and per- 
forate different parts of all their vital 
economies with large caliber bullets of 
the 
when they cease to manifest signs of life 
you can go right up to them and study 
them in detail or elsewhere, and not have 


‘‘mushrooming’’ persuasion; then 


your investigations hindered by their 
natural distrust and irrascibility—that 
will have all oozed out of them. Thus 


one may learn data that has stumped 
naturalists to secure who have written 
merely from hearsay. 

I must admit, however, that I will 
hereafter rely upon the latter method oi 
gleaning any additional information I 
may need anent the bear family, since it 
is fraught with little loss of tife and 
practically no danger to one’s integrity. 

Of course, there is, however, a number 
of persons who delight to accumulate al! 
the live wriggling thrills they can, to 
stow away in their spinal columns for fu- 
ture reference, and to such the above 
method for personal study at close range 
in the woods will commend itself. I can 
truthfully say that I managed to collect 
enough thrills to do me for several years, 
by taking just one expedition of this 
kind. 

After I had been bucked from the sad- 
dle of gasolene- 


my brother’s vicious 
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bieyele proceeding to such a height, 
that, when I yielded to the inducements 
of gravity and hit the earth, I did so with 
such an exceeding great bang thereof as 
to seare setting hens off their nests for 
milés around), and was able to travel I 
had that the effete East 
would know me no more. To tell ‘the 
truth, T‘had made up my mind to eschew 
it entirely, which weuld have certainly 
been bad for the East. But, as the poet 
says, the plans of mice and men ‘‘gang 


considered 


aft’’ considerably sometimes and within 
a moath I was going by slow stages back 
to Mifflesburg, Pennsylvania, to rest up, 
and think and then rest up some more! 

Mifflesburg is a somnolent little vil- 
lage, so much so in fact that the pres- 
ence of two men on the street at the same 
time is looked upon, there, as “‘some ex- 
citement goin’ on.’’ 

At the risk, therefore, of being guilty 
of incohereney of narrative, and of too 
great an infrequency of revelations con- 
cerning The Beer, I will take time te 
point out to any in need of undisturbed 
repose that Miffiesburg cannot be sur- 
passed in this line. Try it before going 
elsewhere; it will make death seem not 
only endurable, but eminently desirable. 

But to get down, as Shakespeare says, 
“to brass tacks!’’ I had been greatly 
benefited by a two weeks’ sojourn in the 
wilds of the Rocky Mountains; the bal- 
samic odors of the place had in that short 
time greatly the number of 
Also the cork- 
screw tortuosity of my left limb had dis- 


reduced 
kinks in my anatomy. 


appeared and some features reported 
missing were again on the job—on a slid- 
ing seale. The wild freedom from hide- 
bound conventionalities of the breezy 
cliffs and pine-covered slopes appealed 
strongly to me and I renewed my vow to 
eschew the effete East. 
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Standing in the dark woods, I had just 
raised my right pie-hook to my fore-lock 
in the most approved scout-fashion when 
a large but indifferently-fed grizzly 
bear came up from the rear and evinced 
some eschewing tendencies himself; ap- 
parently he wished to eschew the rear 
breadths of my epidermis. Atleast this 
seemed to be his object from the sug- 
gestive glitter in his eye. It would have 
saved me much worry and expensive cu- 
ticle and clothes had I at this time “‘shot 
him up’’ considerably before attempting 
to flabbergast him with my cold scintil- 
lating stare. My icy glance signally 
failed to put him to flight! He did not 
abash much! Either this bear was es- 
pecially obtuse or the human eye is not 
what it is cracked up to be as a discour- 
ager of wild bezsts. Thus often does 
little negligence cause remorse 
afterwards. He came right on up and 
tried to foree his odious presence upon 
~even tried to embrace me. I was 
shocked and, wishing to be alone with my 
emotions, stole Gown the mountain side 
about nine feet at a step. 

It will hardly be necessary to state 


some 


me- 


that the bear came along! He followed 
as a kind of secundem artem; very much 
secundem, in fact, but hardly what I 
would denominate artem. His forehead 
was too low for that and too receding, 
while his mouth at this time presented 
the appearance of one of Sol. Bloom- 


ee 


berg’s ‘‘grand openings.’’ Also his 
tongue was hanging out a section or two 
regularly back and forth, 
among his profuse teeth 
I did nut 


feel a desire to get intimately into this 


and sagging 
while from 


drooled a stream of saliva. 


bear’s personality, and therefore did not 
stop to phrenologize him, as perhaps 
would 


most devotees of science have 
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done; in fact I was at this time too much 
occupied in overcoming landscape. 
However, one thing was plainly to be 
noted regarding his disposition: he was 
very trusting, or he would have hardly 
followed me, a total stranger, so far as 


he did. How could he have known that 
I would not lead him into bad company 
or maybe take him into some Eastern 
market and sell him; or worse yet basely 
betray him into a life of slavery to some 
low Italian organ-grinder ? 

Ruminating thus, I looked back— 
looked right into his open countenance 
about four feet—and suddenly fancied 
that I beheld there the lineaments (par- 
tially digested) of other tourists who had 
gone before. Also, I noted in this fleet- 
ing glance that my own coat-tails were 
fluttering about two and three-quarters 
inches in front of his right upper eye- 
tooth, all of which had its effect upon 
my peculiarly sensitive mind, and, get- 
ting the ‘‘diamond hitch’’ on my alliga- 
tor-belt I proceeded to unwind a spe- 
cies of sprint that made him take in his 
tongue, quit slobbering and shove his 
speed-lever over to the last notch to keep 
pace with his unnatural food! 

In the nature of things, however, no 
matter how interesting it might be to the 
bear whose ‘every thought was of me (as 
well ‘as to myself, whose every thought 
was of the bear), this little jaunt could 
hardly go on forever. When one has 


traveled over three several and distinct 
mountain ranges, as the advance agent 
of a hungry bear—now and then varie- 
gating the proceeding by scooting up a 
caflon—one feels that a rest and a change 
is imperative. 

In addition I had all the time been 
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What was it 
I had been carrying? Strange wasn’t it, 
that it had not occurred to me before? A 
30-40 rifle. 


I suddenly remembered to have read 


handicapped by carrying 


somewhere that this particular instru- 
ment was considered an efficient means 
of ineuleating Jessons on etiquette into 
wild animals, which, if true, would log- 
ically lead to the conclusion that it would 
be well to perforate my disciple some 
and let out some of his enthusiasm. These 
reflections, while they had not taken 
long in passing through my mind, had 
taken sufficiently long to allow the bear 
to come up and remove the greater part 
of the ka-slumpas of my pants, as well 
as some of myself with it. Figuratively, 
he had commenced to get up onto the 
table and was just grabbing for the 
wish-bone when I began to teach him. 
Hurriedly drawing 
line from his frontispiece to his appen- 


an imaginary 
dix and thence proceeding northeast by 
a point east to his table of contents, | 
began to file away lead in him, and kept 
it up until exhausted—I refer to the 
magazine, _ 

If these bullets had seen fit to stay 
in him they would perhaps have served 
as proof concerning the veracity of this 
tale, but none of them hesitated in his 
eareass longer then was necessary to take 
up what. vital organs they couid com:- 
fortably carry, after which they al! went! 
their way rejoicing, leaving holes big 
enough in him to throw a eat into. 

The bear soon went into a decline, or 
‘rather a declivity, I 
when I got down to investigate him | 
found 
was nt feeling well myself. 


should say, and 


he was entirely dead—also, I 
























Photographed March 8, 1908, by N. W. Frost. 














Lion at close quarters. 














ADDITIONAL SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE 


GRIZZLY BEAR 


(Including Account of the Killing of One of the 
Largest Grizzlies Ever Seen.) 


L. L. BALES 


It is a common expression that ‘‘ Al- 
aska is a land of big things,’’ and this is 
more than true as regards certain spe- 
cies of the bear family, for the Alaska 
grizzly is the largest bear in Alaska or 
any other land and the largest, carnivor- 
ous animal that lives. Their range is on 
Kadiak Island and the Alaska peninsula 
and other portions of the main land. The 
so-called Kadiak brown bear are the same 
as those found elsewhere on the main- 
land just across Shellikoff straits, and 
for years the natives have carried grizzly 
cubs captured on the mainland over to 
Kadiak Island and turned them loose 
there. A number of years ago the gov- 
ernment was induced to pass a law pro- 
tecting the Kadiak brown bear, on the 
grounds that they were a new and rare 
species, and for several years it was un- 
lawful to kill the big bear found on Ka 
diak Island. The following incident ex- 
plains how the law happened to be 
changed : 

The Frye-Bruhn Company of Seattle 
had a stock ranch less than five miles 
from and in sight of the town of Kadiak, 
upon which they had many cattle and 
sheep. One morning, early, the herder 
having the stock in charge discovered 
that a bunch of these bear were killing 
some of their sheep. It was their busi- 
ness to protect the stock and in doing so 
they killed three of the bears. When 
the bear killing came to the knowledge of 
the authorities the persons who had killed 
the bear were notified to appear before 


the United States commissioner at Ka 
In the trial that followed they 
proved by the Aiaska Commercial Com- 
pany’s books at Kadiak, and the returns 
from their London sales, that for more 
than twenty-five years the same bear had 
been bought and sold as Alaska grizzly 


diak. 


bear and were kuown and classified as 
such in all of the fur markets of the 
world, and that no distinction was made 
between those killed on Kadiak Island 
and the large ones killed on the main 
land. The government had no ease and 
soon changed th2 law from absolute pro- 
tection to a closed season of three months, 
from the 1st of January to the Ist of 
April, which was last May again changed 
to a closed season on brown bear south 
of latitude 62° from July 1st to Oct. 1st. 

There are two varieties of the Alaska 
grizzly bear, with no apparent differ- 
ence in their size. One variety has a 
skull from twelve to twenty inches in 
length and from six to ten inches wide, 
with very little depression in the skull 
in front of the eyes, with a body eight 
feet long in a straight line from tip of 
nose to root of tail. Specimens have been 
killed that were fifty-one inches high at 
the shoulder. The other varieties are 
just as large but with a much different 
shaped skull which is shorter and wider 
than the first mentioned, with a 
nounced depression in the skull of two 
and one-half inches just in front of the 


pro- 


eyes and an unusually short neck, and 
are called by the native hunters Azh-she- 
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Tuh-ko-kah (bad and the 
white hunters eall it the bulldog bear. 


dook bear). 
This variety is more vicious and inclinea 
to show fight than the cther, and some of 
the hunters wil] let this kind of a bear 
alone. But both varieties are two inches 
higher at the shoulder than at the hips 
and this hump being covered with long 
fur it gives the bear a fierce and formid- 
able appearance. 

The big grizzlies have such a wiassive 
head, which in the spring of the year is 
eovered with lonz fur and the brain is so 
far back and low down that unless you 
are familiar with the shape of a grizzly’s 
skull and have a side shot, the head is a 
poor mark to shoot at and one that is 
avoided by hunters, especially those who 
are collecting museum specimens, as it 
destroys the skuii and the skull intact is 
an important feature in natural history 
study. Another poor shot is to shoot a 
the 
fraught with danger to the hunter uniess 


grizzly through heart, which is 
the conditions are all in his favor, such 
as position, distance and a steady nerve, 
for a grizzly shot through the heart will 
that time will 
run three hundred yards and should they 


live ten minutes and in 


eet their eyes on you, will rush you till 
The 


shot most favored by practical hunters 


they drop dead from loss of blood. 


is through the foreshoulders which, while 
not always being fatal, breaks them down 
nevertheless and renders them too help- 
less to run up hill or fast enough in any 
other direction to escape the hunter, who, 
if careful, has all the advantage and kills 
them at his leisure; but let a wounded 
grizzly once get into an alder patch and 
no sensible hunter will follow him with- 
out a dog. 

There are but few bear in Alaska which 
will not run or walk away at the sight 


of man, an old she bear with cubs not ex- 


Outdoor 
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cepted. But I will say this, that some 
of them seem to be in no apparent hurry 
about giving you the right of way. It 
occurs sometimes that a hunter or pros- 
pector happens unexpectedly on an old 
she-bear with cubs, and in a way that 
brings him between the mother and the 
eubs. When the old she-bear discovers 
him she makes a rush in his direction ap- 
parently to attack him, but in reality she 
wants to get to her eubs and drive them 
to a place of safety. 

A wounded grizzly is a dangerous cus- 
tomer and will bite off with his power- 
ful teeth and jaws and break off with his 
fore paws, tough black alder four inches 
through just as easily, apparently, as you 
would break a clay pipestem. All ecare- 
ful grizzly bear hunters try to avoid a 
nearer approach to a grizzly than one 
hundred yards, but in spite of all pre- 
cautions it sometimes happens that the 
bear gets much nearer than that to the 
hunter and the following incident that 
happened to an Alaska bear hunter will 
give you an idea “f the desperate chances 
I tell you 
the account of the affair as it was tolé 


these hunters sometimes take. 


to me and with the exeeption of one line, 
which I put in italies, I believe every 
word of it: 
THE KILLING OF OLD ‘‘ BIG FOOT.”’ 

‘*Well pard, you want me to tell you 
about that scrap I had with the big griz- 
zly on the Alaska Peninsula, do you? 
Well here she goes! I had been watching 
the snow fields for bear from 6 in the 
morning until noon without getting sight 
of one, so I started up the flat to a bear 
trail that ran along the foothills about a 
mile from my lookout, for I wanted to 
see if any bear bad passed in the might. 
The trail at this point ran along the edge 
of the moraine, and it was a hard yet 
flexible sort of a gumbo, and a man walk- 
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ing over it with gum boots on would 
hardly leave a trail, and right there on 
this sort of ground were fresh bear tracks 
the like of which you don’t see every 
day, by a long shot. Could I believe my 
Were those bear tracks? They 
looked more like postholes than like bear 
tracks, but: there they were. I looked 
around to see if lie was in sight before I 
felt anyways The mud was vf 
such a nature that the tracks would not 
spread out so I took out my tape measure 


eyes? 


easy. 


and the following measurements were 
The front foot had 
made an impression twelve inches wide 
and the hind foot a track eighteen inches 
And I actually believe that track 
would have weighed twelve pounds. I 
took another good look and there about 


fair and square. 


long. 


half a mile away on some low mounds | 
seen him eraw!] out of a water hole, shake 
himself and turn his massive head, which 
was bigger than a one-hundred-pound 
nail keg. The sun was bright and it was 
about mid-day and he thought it was too 
warm to travel so he crawled into the 
water hole again. Here was the chance of 
a life time, but I hesitated some, pard. 
Just imagine, if you please, a cord of 
wood with a big heavy leg on each cor- 
ner of it with feet twelve inches wide 
and eighteen inches in length, armed with 
claws five inches long, -making two par- 
rallel trails thirty inches apart and four 
inches deep in ground, that the weight 
of an ordinary man would scarcely make 
an impression, and you can begin to form 
some idea of just what sort of a bear old 
‘Big Foot’ was. I.looked the rifle over 


sarefully and saw that it was in perfect 
working order, and that the sights were 
all right, and with twenty loose car- 
tridges with soft-nosed bullets in each 
side pocket, I sat down, ate a cake oi 
chocolate, took a drink of water, then 
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hauled the belt buckle up a noteh, eacheu 
the field glasses and everything else loose 
in my pockets that I did not actually 
have to have in an alder bush, wrote « 
note on a leaf of my memoranda book, 
with a few words to my pard. What did 
I write? Oh! just a line, ‘Gone to tackle 
Big Foot,’ and that meant anything from 
a record bear hide to a trip over th 
Great Divide. Well, I wasn’t long in 
getting up to within two hundred yards 
of the water hole and I could hear him 
grunting and splashing about in the muc 
and water. There was a patch of alder 
within one hundred yards of the water 
hole and I decided to take a chance at 
that 
was. 


listanee rather than from where | 
In a few minutes I was in a good 
position. There he lay, his great bulk in 
the water hole, his head on the bank, 

beautiful mark, and I knew that I could 
kill him dead as a frozen tom eod. Bui 
I might as well go back to camp and 
never say a word about seeing Old ‘Big 
Foot’ as to kill him in that water hole, 
for no six men could get him out. I 
could get him out all right by halloing 
to him, but I didn’t want him to know 
just where I was, so I fired a shot just 
near enough to his head so that he could 
hear the hornet of a bullet as it whizzed 
past his ear. As I fired there was a 
thousand echoes from the surrounding 
hills; the bear paid no attention, think- 
ing that it was a rock or snow slide. The 
next hornet of a bullet was so close to 
his ear, that he struck at the sound with 
his big paw, and crawled out on the bank 
and gave me as pretty a shoulder shot as 
any hunter could ask for. As he fell, 
raised, and started for the alder patch | 
could see that the shot was too low down, 
I could see the fere leg was broken but 
not the shoulder. He made straight for 
the thicket, but got another bullet under 
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his belt before he reached it, where I 
could hear him snapping and growling. 
Well, pard, I just had to have that bear 
and I kept along the edge of the thicket 
trying to get a shot at him. He dis- 
covered me when I was about twenty 
yards from him, and as he raised on his 
hind feet with one foreleg hanging down 
useless and the cther raised high in the 
air 1 took another shot. He dropped 
to his feet and came within ten yards of 
me when up he went again, and there he 
stood, a great hairy bulk, ten feet high, 
his small wicked eyes two shining beads 
of rage and hate, his shaggy mane 
thrown forward, his ears laid flat, his 
mouth wide open showing his massive 
foam-flecked jaws and_  eruel-looking 
teeth. For one brief moment there he 
stood, then with a snarl and a snort he 
made his rush. Say, pard, if you are 
ever plaeed ina position of this kind and 
there is a weak spot in your courage you 
will certainly find it out. But I knew 
that now was the time to stand my 
cround and use my trusty rifle with a 


steady hand, and that if for any reason 





[ should turn my back to him, I was a 
dead one. But a soft-nose bullet broke 
his neck and he stopped as quick as 
though he had received the full force of 
an electric shock from the Northern 
Lights. Well, sir, it took me and my 
pard one day and a night to skin that 
bulky brute, and at night we burned his 
blubber to make a light to see to skin him 
by and it made a fire big enough and 
bright enough to make all the game on 
the peninsula think that a new voleano 
had opened up.’’ 

The above bear skin, stretched flat and 
dried, measured ten feet wide and four- 
teen feet long, and when I saw it, it 
was in the possession of W. J. MeDon- 
ald, who is now in Chignik, Alaska. 

In conelusion I will say that any Alas- 
kan exhibit would be incomplete without 
specimens of these giant bears, and I am 
sure that if properly notified, there 
would be a family of Alaska grizzly bears 
led by old ‘‘Big Foot’’ that would make 
record tracks for the Alaska exhibit at 
the great exposition to be held in Seattle 
in 1909. 
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Winter hunting in Wyoming; after the 


hounds southwest of Cody, 


showing Fred Richard holding a large specimen of the Canada lynx 


after it had been treed and shot, 





Photo by Ned Frust. 


























Oh, for a friend who will wateh with 
me the changing color of winter skies, 
the glamour of August noons, the yellow 
glow of autumnal sunsets and the fading 
light on tawny hills where murmuring 
herds travel homeward half asleep with 
the languid melody of cricket choirs; 
one who will turn deaf ear to the twang 
of harps in banquet halls to listen to 
the laugh of children in shady groves, 


Companionship 


the pipe of killdeers by lazy streams, 
the trickle of hidden fountains in rocky 
ledges, the chatter of anxious parent 
birds o’er hungry brood, the whispered 
grief of belated butterflies in dying flow- 
ers, the sweep of pent-up rain on desert 
lands and the echo of thunder storms 
where granite pillars prop the everlast- 
ing hills against the sky! And so, I 
pray, send me such a friend! 
CLARENCE J. MARTIN. 














AN APT PUPIL. 


Our kennel editor, Mr. 
retriever, Jupiter 


training was eighteen months. 


Haberlein, has sent us the above picture of Chesapeake Bay 
(A, K, C. S. B. 97856), which 
Salt Lake City with the following comments: 
your pupils, under the guidance of your splendid book, after three weeks’ 
and his first work in the grounds after the 1907 season opened. 
Nor are these all of 
off with the winner's prize in a couple of bench shows too. 


he received from Dr, M. R. Stewart of 
“How does this suit you? Here 
yard training 
Dog's age when I began 
his accomplishments. He walked 
Again let me assure you of 


is one of 


my high regard for your many good suggestions in Outdoor Life and otherwise, as well as 


my fondness for your priceless book.” 








































Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


game laws of any state Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which’ the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to «exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such informa- 
tion in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


A GUIDE TELLS SOME BEAR STORIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having read in 
Outdoor Life of the killing of “Old Four 
Toes,” it occurred to me that a story in 
this line covering an experience of mine may 
interest the readers of Outdoor Life. At this 
time I was trapping bear and had a No. 6 
bear trap set with bait where an elk had 
been killed. During the night about half an 
inch of snow had fallen, and on visiting the 
trap in the morning I found the tran, toggle 
and all, gone. Of course in the slight snow 
the trail they had started off on was very 
plain, and I could see by the large tracks 
that it was a very large grizzly. I soon took 
the trail in the hopes of getting Mr. Bear. 
When he got out in the opening of course he 
was pretty mad. He had one forefoot in 
the trap and had swung the trap and toggle 
clear around. I had gone a short distance 
beyond this when I came upon the tiap and 
toggle, the bear having gotten away. Ex- 
amining it I found that I had the little toe 
of his left front foot. With this toe he had 
swung the trap and toggle clear around. The 
tracks in the snow where the bear had left 
showed that he went off on a slow walk and 


you could tell by the looks of his tracks 
that he was very mad, apparently having 
looked back over his shoulder (first on one 
side and then on the other) at the trap. 

I took the trap off the toggle and got 
it on the horse in front of me on the sad- 
dle and started for camp. In leaving the 
trap, the bear went in the same direction 
that I was going and consequently of course 
I was on the lookout for the grizzly as I 
went along. I had not gone far, and was go- 
ing through some very heavy timber, when 
through an opening about 100 yards away 
I saw the big bear standing. His head was 
out of sight behind some brush, but his 
shoulders and part of his body was in plain 
view. I set the trap down on the ground 
and dismounted, got my rifle and taking de- 
liberate aim, fired for his shoulders. At 
the report of the rifle the bear did not move. 
I thought that was very queer, and before 
firing any more thought I would investigate 
a little. I started down toward the animal 
and the nearer I got the less it looked like 
a bear. When I got to the spot 1 found 
that it was the trunk of a big tree which 
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was bent over to resemble a bear and that 


I had shot it right square through the shoul- 
ders. 


It has occurred to me that the man who 

killed “Old Four Toes” got my bear. 
* + * 

While on the subject I will give another 
experience which happened on the 
trip, which was in September. 

I left camp about noon one day with a 
pack and saddle horse for the purpose of 
getting meat, and went out from the per- 
manent camp about six or seven mules into 
the mountains, and in a little park through 
which there was a small stream from a 
spring running I picketed the horses and 
made camp; then took a rifle and went up 
on the mountain side to try to get an elk. 
Within half a mile I ran onto a bull elk, 
which I killed, dressed and quartered, and 
laid the meat out on some logs so it would 
cool during the night. Then I tramped my 
feet around in the blood so as to leave the 
scent on my trail when’ [ left there. Then 
I went down to make camp in the little 
park. It was about dark when I got there— 
and a bright, moonlight night. I had the 
horses picketed and everything secure for 
the night. I went to bed and had just fallen 
asleep when the horses snorted and ran 
on their ropes, which brought me to a sit- 
ting position in bed; then I heard a good 


Same 
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sized stick crack right back of me on the 
edge of the timber, but heard nothing more, 
so I went to sleep. In the morning I took 
a pack horse and went up to get the meat 
and found that a big grizzly had struck my 
trail and followed me to camp, which of 
course accounted for the scare the horses 
got in the early part of the night. On go- 
ing to camp the grizzly then turned and fol- 
lowed my trail back up the hill to where I 
had killed the elk, and had undertaken to 
partly cover up the meat, then left. Well, I 
packed my horse with the meat and went 
to permanent camp, 
partner. 


where I had left my 
When I got there my partner was 
somewhere and there was nobody in 
but in a short time he arrived, but 
would have nothing to say. Finally | asked 
him what was the matter. Instead of an- 
swering me he took off his hat and asked 
if his hair was gray. I said, “No. Why? 
What’s the matter?” He replied, “I got 
scared while you were gone. I did not know 
but that my hair was gray.” 

Two or three days before I left camp we 
had set a bear trap at an old Indian camp 
near our camp, and had caught 4 
bear. 


out 
camp; 


grizzly 
This bear had gone over across the 
valley about half a mile where we trailed 
it to a shed. In answer to my inquiries my 
partner told me the following story: He 
had taken an axe and gone over to where 

















THE DEADLY GILA MONSTER, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I enclose a 
to use in Ontdoor Life if you care to. 
Col, Mose Lyon. 


very poisonous, 
Arizona, 





photo 
This one was 

He was 18 inches long and colored a vivid orange and black. 
but are so slow and sluggish that they are not very dangerous. 


of a gila monster which 


] you are 
killed near here 


(Chloride, 


welcome 
Ariz.) by 
They are 


DAN D. AMSDEN 
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Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a 
New State Gun Club of Salt Lake 
post, 10,000 acres at the mouth of 


City, 


Utah 
we had shot this grizzly, with the intention 
When he 
the place where we had killed the grizzly, 


of getting its teeth. came near 


which lay behind a big log, he was some- 
what surprised to see four grizzly bears run 
away, they having been feeding on it. That 
made him think he had better make tracks 
for his camp and rifle, which he 
did, and, taking his gun and a bear trap on 
a horse, he went back to the bait to set the 


get his 


trap, not expecting to find any bear there 
so soon; but he was again surprised to see 
two grizzlies run away from the bait. Not 
| being prepared at all, or expecting it, he 
} got no shot. He tied his horse and took his 
rifle and bear trap and went up to the bait 


and was busy setting the trap. While at 


work he happened to look up and see his 
horse looking off into the woods. Casting 


his eyes in that direction he saw two griz- 
zly bears coming toward the bait. Just as 
he saw them, the one in the lead bellowed 
and came straight for him. He had just 
| time to reach for his rifle, pull back the 
hammer and shoot, striking the bear in the 
breast and killing it instantly. When the 
bear quit rolling it was near enough so that 
he could set his rifle on it without moving. 
At this the other bear turned and ran the 
other way. 

The next morning, feeling that I wanted 
that big bear that followed me into camp 
the day before, I took a bear trap on a pack 
horse and went back where I had had that 
experience in order to set a trap to catch 
him. When within about 200 yards of the 

place where I had killed the elk, I tied my 


A SALT LAKE CITY DUCK CLUB. 


snap shot of the leading duck camp of Utah, viz., the 
showing our club 
the Jordan River, ten miles north of town, and are in- 
corporated, eighty shares being held by about forty men, 


houses and barn. We own, and 


M. R. STEWART. M. D. 





horse, took my rifle and went up very care- 
fully on foot, thinking possibly there might 
be a bear at the bait. I crawled to the top 


of a little rise overlooking the locality 
where the bait was, and looked very care- 
fully at every object in the neighborhood of 
the bait. I could see nothing that looked 
like a bear, except in the shade of some 
heavy trees a few feet from the bait, where 


there was a dark-looking place. Whule look- 
ing at it I saw an immense grizzly bear raise 
his head up to look over toward the bait. 
I then crawled a few feet farther ahead to 
a log, and, laying my rifle across it, took 


aim at the bear and fired. He gave a bel- . 
low and started toward me on the run, and 
then swung to the right and disappeared in a 
the timber. I did not know, of course, I 
whether I had killed him or not, so went b 


down that way very carefully. Finally I 
saw the bear off in the woods lying down, 
but not knowing whether he was dead or 
not took a shot at him anyway. 

* * * 

At another time when we were out on a 
bear hunt, a couple of fellows were camped 
near us who were trapping bears. They 
were going to camp one night and had a 
bear trap with a great long chain attached, 
but happened to have no axe along, and 
came to the trap where the bear had been 
at the bait. In order to get this toggle off 
it is necessary to have an axe. (A great 
many times a tree will die and blow over.) 
They had no way to get it off, so they 
looped the chain around the roots of the 
tree and used it for toggle to set the trap 
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at the bait. 
or fifty feet 


This tree was probabiy forty 

long. Then they went to 
camp. The next morning they went back to 
see what they had. They found the toggle 
gone and trailed a bear. The bear had gone 
into the trap and dragged the tree away. 
They took the trail, thinking they had a 
cinch on Mr. Bear. The trail was very plain. 
The timber was quite open, but on passing 
through where two or three great big red 
fir trees were grown together, the trail dis- 
appeared. They spent hours there trying to 
find the trail where the bear had dragged 
the tree away, but could not find it. The 
trail was perfectly plain to a certain point, 
but it disappeared there as completely as if 
the bear had flown away. Finally one of 
the men happened to look up into one of 
the red fir trees and saw a large black bear 
hanging by the foot. When he came to the 
big trees it seems the bear had climbed one 
of them high enough so that the tree that 
was attached to the trap hung straight down. 
Then he undertook to come down ihe tree 
and the top was against the ground and he 
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could not get down. Losing his hold, he 
swung right off and struck against one of 
the other trees and stuck there. That is the 
condition they found him in, he, of course, 
being dead. Where the bear was hanging 
he was probably thirty or forty feet from the 
ground. They had passed back and forth 
several times under the 
noticed him. 


tree before they 


* * * 


As an illustration of what an immense 
weight a bear will carry into a tree, 1 caught 
a little cub bear one time. He was such an 
innocent looking little creature I thought | 
would keep him alive. I placed a _ rope- 
around his neck and then took him out, loose 
from the trap. The little 
that he was loose, immediately 
stepped around on the ground and saw that 
he was free and I stood there looking at 
him, and he just began to cast his eyes up 
and all at once he made a jump for the side 
of a tree, and I could hardly hold him from 
going up. I believe he could have carried 
half of my weight up the tree. 


bear, when he 


found 


ANOTHER LARGE ELK HEAD. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Please find en- 
closed a photograph of another Montana 
elk head, killed in Park county three years 
ago. Some time I will send photograph of a 
head that measures 15% inches around each 
burr. 


-—Inches— 

Right Left 

antler antler 

Circumference of burr....... 15 13% 
Length of beam .......:..... 53 53 
Length of brow tine ......... 18% 19 

eae nina gd kee 21 20% 
IND 66s 'c5 0's eke bwo mie ss 21% 23 

NS Big ce ks cede beatae cs 21 21% 
a a er 12 6 
og owen ee's 13 10 

MT a oa 6 wis wniare Ri ta 2 7% 
eS eID ira 1% 6 


Widest spread, 62 inches. 
Number of points, 9 (each antler). 


This is from my own collection. 
hunter and guide. 


lama 
I have been called on to 








measure quite 2 number of heads, and the 
above is the system I always follow. 
. LAMBERT. 


Montana. H 
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The Forerunners of the Flight. From painting by Miles J. 
Maryott, Fort Collins, Colo. 


AN ODD TWO WEEKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Several summers 
ago I was invited to join a party for a few 
weeks’ recreation up on one of the spurs 
of the Cascade range of mountains. As my 
best lady was to be included also 1 gladly 
accepted the invitation, and as soun as a 
wagon and team could be procured and 
loaded with the necessary provisions, etc., 


We were soon going up the mountain on the 
long, winding grade, gradually ascending un- 
til we reached the summit of the divide that 
told us that we were over 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea and nearly 3,500 feet 
above the little city of Ashland, Oregon, that 
we had left behind us that morning. 

Our party consisted of seven, and, be- 

















sides the team mentioned, we had two sad- 
dle horses; one of them being a mouse-col- 
ored pony, a sort of domestic little Indian 


cayuse for the ladies to ride. Two days’ 
journey through the picturesque glades and 
timber belts brought us to the side of a 
clear mountain stream that ran along the 
edge of a dense forest. 

We found delightful pastime hunting for 
the deer and the bear and up on the slope on 
the opposite side among the rough, craggy 
rocks, the wild panther were occasionally 
seen. To a lover of the wilds such scenes 
have an effect that is intensely interesting. 
A hearty meal and a night’s sound sleep 
awakened by the rare and invigorating 
morning atmosphere fills one with new 
life. 

One morning while some were arranging 
and putting the camp in order and others 
had taken the rods and gone to get some 
trout for dinner, the rest of us took the dogs 
and guns and started up the cafion. We had 
not gone more than a mile when all at once 
off went the hounds, yelping and howling. 
We followed as fast as we could down the 
mountain, over ravines, up hills and through 
the timber until we finally caught up with 
the hounds and found that they had a big 
black bear up a tree. After being shot, he 
lodged and died in the tree about seventy 
feet from the ground. The tree was a large 
yellow pine about three and one-half feet in 
diameter, so the next thing was to get an 
axe and cut the tree down. When we came 
to take our bearings we discovered that we 
were back to within an eighth of a mile of 
the camp, so after skinning him we soon had 
the meat and hide in camp. He was one 
of the largest I have ever seen and must 
have weighed 600 pounds. 

The next day we hitched up the wagon 
and all went over and spent the day fishing 
on another stream. When we arrived at the 
place we all jumped out, tied the team and 
were soon scattered along the creek for 
nearly a mile, one of the girls and I being 
along about the middle from where we left 
the team and where the mountain stream 
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hid itself as it flowed on into the heavy 
timber and down the rocky cafion below. 

After spending a delightful day fishing, 
we went back to permanent camp with over 
400 beautiful mountain trout from that 
day’s catch. 

While we were returning from a success- 
ful grouse hunt the next day, some of the 
party discovered a large cold panther track 
along the creek not far from the camp. When 
this news was made known there was a 
“new coon in town.” Some of the girls were 
so frightened that they wanted to start home 
that very day. They had been afraid all 
along but to have one of those panthers 
lurking around after nightfall was the limit. 
They would rather be at home reading about 
such things than to experience the reality. 
All afternoon we watched and hunted 
around the rocks, caves and jungles, hoping 
to get sight or a warm trail of the panther, 
but were disappointed and gave it up. 

In the morning, just as it was breaking 
day, we were awakened by the roar of a 
rifle. One of the boys had opened his eyes 
just in time to see a deer walk down onto 
the glade, where it began to feed. He had 
sat in his bed and shot at it. Then fol- 
lowed the most laughable sight we had on 
the trip. He had crippled the deer and 
jumped up out of bed and was running af- 
ter it as fast as he could with one bare 
foot, the other foot with the sock half on 
and the rest of the sock dragging after him 
in the wet grass—one shoe and his hat in 
one hand and the gun in the other. He soon 
came back, however, with the report that 
there was fresh venison to take home with 
us. 

That morning we bade good-bye to that 
sweet little summer home in the mountains 
that the girls had made to look so cozy. 
That was a long time ago and it would take 
many thousands of miles of traveling to get 
all of us together again, but that summer- 
time ripened into an autumn that marked 
the common cement of a period of seventeen 
years of happiness for my companion and me. 

Oregon. G. W. PENNEBAKER. 


AN UNEXPECTED BEAR. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It was a fine 


Sunday in September that my father and I 
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selected to go fishing up Echo river or Forty 
Mile creek, so-called on account of it being 
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estimated at forty miles from its source in 
the northern part of the Canadian National 
Park, where it pours its clear waters into 
the Bow river a short distance above Banff. 
We started early, about 4 in the mor- 
ing, with our hip boots and outfits slung 
over our shoulders, striking the creek about 
half a mile above town, and fished along up 
the creek until noon. We had very good 
luck in the forenoon, taking thirty-odd rain- 
bow and bull trout and a few grayling. After 
lunch we again started up stream and fished 
until nearly dusk, succeeding in adding 
about thirty more trout to our strings. To 
be exact, we had just sixty-five trout and 
nine grayling at dusk when we doffed our 
boots and donned our shoes for the climb 
home over stony Squaw Mountain. Al- 
though we held a lease to cut timber on 
the north side from the summit to the 
creek, it happened that neither my father 
nor I had ever been over on the creek side, 
as all of the most desirable and accessible 
timber was on the summit or close to it. 
However, we decided that we would rather 
try to make home up over the Squaw 
than attempt to follow the creek back be- 


tween the Squaw and Cascade Mountain, as 
there were a number of very deep holes and 


some very swift water which was hard 
enough to pass in daylight. As we were 
four miles from home by cutting across and 
about six or seven miles by the creek, we 
decided to climb. We started on the east 
side of the deep ravine that separates the 
low end of Squaw from Vermiiion Moun- 
tain and found out later that we should have 
taken the west side and struck an old pack 
trail, one of the Hudson Bay Company’s old 
tote trails. 

If you have ever climbed a hillside with 
a slope of about 45° covered with down 
timber, and done it in the dark, you are in 
a position to understand the difficulties that 
opposed us. We had climbed about 400 
yards, making slow work of it, and, reach- 
ing a comparatively level stretch of about 
ten yards, had sat down on a drift of poles 
to ease our legs, when we heard quite a com- 
motion down in the ravine to our right, 
sounding not more than a few rods away. 
We paid no attention to it except that my 
father remarked that “he guessed there was 
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a deer getting up.” It was only a short 
time until there was another racket and 
much nearer. I began to get rather nerv- 
ous, as I had had no experience with the 
big game common to that country, but my 
father, being an old hunter, assured me 
there was nothing to get excited about al- 
though the beast had gotten so close to us 
that we could see it moving toward us. Dad 
watched it for a few seconds and decided 
that it was a cow moose and that as we 
were unarmed except for a couple of knives, 
we would better be moving as she would 
very likely have a calf with her and not be 
in the best of humor. We climbed back over 
some stuff that we didn’t think she could 
cross and waited to see if it surely was a 
cow moose and what she would do when she 
came up. We had not long to wait. I was 
squatting close to the ground between some 
logs and as the animal came up over the 
edge of the ravine I could see that it was 
a bear, and a very large one, too. I remem- 
ber of whispering, “My God, Dad, it’s a griz- 
zly!” but don’t remember just what else I 
said or did at the time, as I was very badly 
seared. The bear came within eight or nine 
feet of me (you may be sure that I didn’t 
measure the distance) and reared up on his 
hind legs. I am willing to swear that he 
looked fully twenty feet tall to me at the 
time. About this time Dad came, too, and 
fired his fish, which were in a flour sack, 
at the old fellow, but he only came down 
on all fours and sidled off a little. We de- 
cided to move, and I guess we must have 
both decided at the same time, as when I 
found myself clambering over a bunch of 
logs back of us Dad was right with me. He 
left his rod, boots and fish behind, but I 
had my fish and boots slung over my shoul- 
der and could only get rid of my rod. I used 
to tell him afterward that I couldn’t have 
been as badly scared as he was as I man- 
aged to hang onto my outfit. Well, we dug 
our toes in for about a quarter mile of the 
worst climbing and scratching that I ever 
had, finally striking an old winter bush 
trail of ours. From there it was only half 
a mile to our lumber camp and pretty fair 
going, and as we were satisfied by this time 
that we were not being followed we took it 
easy until we reached the shack where we 
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had our guns, a .33 and a .35 Winchester. 
We talked it over and decided that it would 
be foolish to go back there in the dark, no 
matter how well we were armed, and after 
a good lunch in the shack we started down 
our log chute for town, intending to come 
back in the morning for the bear. We would 
have camped in the shack that night but the 
fish would have spoiled during the night and 
the next day. As I still had mine with me, 
about thirty nice ones, we concluded to go 
home and walk back the four miles in the 
morning. 

We reached home about midnight, cleaned 
our fish and went to bed, getting up early 
the next morning. As the Park regulations 
prohibit the killing of game within its limits 
we went over to the Park Superintendent’s 
office to get a permit to kill the old boy. 
Superintendent MacDonald would not issue 
a permit but gave us to understand that 
there would be nothing said about it if we 
killed him in self protection. Of course he 
knew that we would not deliberately slaugh- 
ter him. One of the “Bobbies” happened to 
be in the office when we went in and 
wished to go along. A couple of the guides 
told us that this was probably the bear 
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that had been killing their cattle and the 
one that killed two ponies at Morley while 
thirteen Indians were shooting at him. The 
three of us got started about 9 in the 
morning, Dad, the “Bobbie” (Royal Mounted 
Policeman) and myself. As the “Bobbie” 
had only the regulation .44-40 Winchester 
Police gun, shooting black powder, we 
didn’t figure on him doing much damage 
compared with our two high power guns. It 
took us an hour and a half of hard climb- 
ing to reach the spot where we were when 
the bear came upon us, and you may be 
sure that we approached the spot with ev- 
ery caution. We found nothing but some 
very large tracks and some very fresh 
signs. We also found Dad’s fish and outfit 
intact. I can hardly say that we expected 
to find more, as it was not likely that Bruin 
would have stayed in the same place all 
night. We managed to locate the place 
where he took to the creek, and followed his 
trail for nearly half a mile before he took 
to the hills, where it was impossible to trail 
him without a good dog, and as we did not 
own one at that time, and had none with 
us, we were obliged to give him up, much 
as we hated to. BRUIN. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA GAME. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the 1907 
report of the game warden of British Colum- 
bia, through the courtesy of Joseph Russell, 
deputy game warden, of Lillooet, B. C., from 
which we extract the following: 

“The total revenue collected from game 
licenses during the year was $4,675. In the 
Cassiar district there were 27 non-residents 
hunting, and the bag made by 24 of these 


people was as follows: 17 moose, 564 cari- 
bou, 52 sheep, 34 goats, 6 grizzly bear, 7 
black bear—averaging 7.5 animals to each 
person who actually shot. 

“Lillooet and Chilcotin take second place 
for big game hunters, the number being 24. 
Kootenay comes third with 16, Vancouver 
Island and the coast fourth with 14, Okana- 
gan 2, Revelstoke 2 and Kamloops 1.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN TEXAS GAME LAWS. 


Editor Outdoor life:—On the principle of 
“more taffy and less epitaphy” I write to 
tell you how much I thoroughly enjoy Out- 
door Life. You are giving us sporting fellows 
and biologists a sportsman’s magazine of a 
very high order. I have been keeping the 
September, 1907, number, among my most 
valued books and papers, where I could 
reach it at a moment’s notice, on account 
of Lieutenant Whelen’s article. Now I find 


that we are having more treats from his fa- 
cile, reliable and valued pen. I congratulate 
you and all the readers of Outdoor Life 
therefor. All the other articles and illustra- 
tions of the present number are superb. 

We of Texas are making long strides in 
the way of game protection. I made a speech 
before the committee of the Texas Legisla- 
ture on game protection in January, 1907. 
In that speech I advocated the protection 
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of the remnant of the wild turkey, America’s 
greatest game bird. It bore fruit, in that 
the number for each year was reduced 
from 25 per day, to 3 for the open 
season, which is a great gain. We 
changed the law for deer from 6 to 
3 bucks per season; this also was a 
great. gain. The vote for $1.00 gun license 
stood 64 against and 37 for. This is encour- 


A FREAK BEAR 


We received a letter some time ago from 
M. P. Dunham of Ovando, Montana, one of 
the oldest guides in that section, describing a 
freak brown bear killed by him, and in our re- 
ply we showed sc much interest in the ani- 
mal that Mr. Dunham shipped the hide to 
us aS a present. We append our reply. only 
for the interest attaching to our opinion of 
the pelt: 





Mr. M. P. Dunham, Ovando, Mont. 

My Dear Dunham:—I have just received 
the hide of the brown bear which you sent 
me, for which I want to thank you sincerely. 
It is quite a freak, on the order of nothing 


aging for the first vote on the subject. You 
know legislators are timid and conservative 
to a fault in such things. They passed the 
law I proposed, requiring non-residents to 
pay $15 for a hunting license, the fees from 
which have almost paid the expense of the 
game warden and his chief deputy. We are 
progressing. S. W. STANFIELD, 
Texas. Dept. of Biology. 


FROM MONTANA, 


that I have ever seen before. The fact that 
the hair is tipped on the outside with brown 
and light on the inner surface, to my mind 
is not so much a curiosity as the fact that 
some of the whiter hairs on the shoulder 
protrude clear through the dark fur to the 
outer surface, giving it the appearance of 
the fur being streaked with gray. 

I have just measured it and find that it 
runs pretty close to seven feet, which, of 
course, is a pretty large size for a brown 
bear. I hardly think there is any grizzly 
blood in the animal at all, it probably being 
just a plain freak of brown bear. 

J. A. McGUIRE. 


IN THE COLORADO WILDS. 


Charles W. Person, a young Denver 
sportsman, writes from Pyramid, Colo- 
rado, under date of July 21st, as follows: 

“IT am writing this letter 150 miles 
(by road) from the nearest railroad. 
Our camp is situated in the famous Lost 
Lakes country, twelve miles from Pyramid, 
Rio Blanco county, Colorado. We are hav- 
ing an ideal outing and there are just two 
of us. No other campers are up here this 


early and we had to fight our way through 
six feet of snow in order to get to our 
camping place. We have secured several 
pictures of deer and elk and have seen 
wolves and mountain sheep. Fishing could 
not be better for us, and, considering the 
hard time we had in packing here we feel 
repaid indeed. The deer are certainly on 
the increase, and it is very seldom one does 
not see a doe followed by her two offspring.” 


TWO GAME BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT. 


One of our London, England, readers, has 
sent us a page from the Pall Mall Gazette 
of date January 13, 1900, containing a criti- 
cism of Mr. W. A. Baillie-Grohman’s work, 
“Fifteen Years of Sport and Life in the 
Hunting-Grounds of Western America and 
British Columbia,” in which Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman criticises Rowland Ward’s book, 
“Records of Big Game,” referred to in our 


August number by Mr. Brent Altsheler. Mr. 
Altsheler’s article is answered in this num- 
ber by Mr. W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, the owner of several record game 
heads; and, considering the deep interest 
being shown now in large big game heads 
of all kinds, we are publishing the Pall 
Mall Gazette criticism in its entirety, as it 
has a special bearing on this case and will 
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undoubtedly have some influence in favor of 


Mr. Ward in this instance. It is as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Baillie-Grohman imparts a consid- 
erable amount of varied: information in his 
account of ‘Fifteen Years of Sport and Life 
in the Hunting Grounds of Western America 
and British Columbia,’ being careful first to 
explain in the preface that his life in the 
country was intermittent and not consecu- 
tive for the fifteen years. As the author has 
already published his western hunting ex- 
periences in some detail in ‘Camps in the 
Rockies,’ the sporting incident pure and sim- 
ple forms a comparatively small portion of 
the present work. The information given 
ranges over a fairly wide field and includes 
particulars of the habits and characteris- 
tics of many of the wild animals and 
fish of the western American conti- 
nent; statistics of the measurements of 
wapiti horns and such-like; the history 
and progress of the Kootenay district; some- 
thing of the politics, growth, mining laws 
and mining wealth of British Columbia gen- 
erally; and a very readable and instructive 
chapter on the troubles of a housewife in 
Victoria, contributed by the author’s wife. 
A certain amount of quite second-hand in- 
formation is thrown in, such as Bering’s dis- 
coveries and about the purchase of Alaska 
by the United States. 

“The attraction of the book, which, by 
the bye, is exceedingly well illustrated with 
numerous photographs, is very largely dis- 
counted by the extraordinary amount of ag- 
gressive, and in some instances grossly un- 
fair, criticism of past and present authori- 
ties indulged in by the author. Mr. Groh- 
man not only appears often to doubt all 
other information than his own, but pos- 
sesses a positive genius for ex parte contro- 
versy. For instance, he falls foul of Mr. 
Rowland Ward’s comprehensive and most 
carefully compiled ‘Records of Big Game,’ 
now in its third* edition. Most of his stric- 
tures on this excellent work relate to pre- 
vious editions and are therefore out of date; 
they are all of a trivial or inconclusive na- 
ture, even where applicable. As the au- 
thor’s own comparatively limited statistics 





*“Records of Big Game” is now in its Fifth 
Edition, 
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of horn measurements are, at least in one 
instance, incorrect, his unnecessarily hostile 
tone is the more to be regretted. Among 
other authorities who have the misfortune 
to disagree with Mr. Baillie-Grohman are 
the naturalist Ord, Mr. Lydekker, the au- 
thor of ‘The Deer of All Lands,’ and the 
Bering Sea Commission. In reference to 
this last-named authority Mr. Grohman’s rea- 
sons for a contrary view on pelagic sealing 
are deserving of some attention; but the 
general force of all his various criticisms 
is somewhat weakened when we find that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the 
Supreme Court, the Provincial and Dominion 
governments and, finally, the Crown itself, 
are in the long list of those with whom he 
has irreconcilable differences of opinion. 

“Mr. Grohman’s chapter on the ‘Slaugh- 
ter of Big Game’ is quite excellent reading. 
Its tone is beyond reproach and he very 
freely condemns the ‘fierce and utterly self- 
ish attack upon Nature’ waged by settlers 
and hide-hunters in their slaughter of west- 
ern game generally and the buffalo in par- 
ticular within the present generation. It is, 
however, most unfortunate that the writer 
of these sound sentiments should in the 
past have laid himself open to a similar re- 
proach. In The Field, of January 17, 1880, 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman records his own per- 
formances in a letter entitled ‘Express Work 
in Northern Wyoming and Montana.’ There- 
in it is chronicled with apparent satisfaction 
that in less than three months, with only a 
party of three men to feed, he killed (on 
his own statement) no less than 400 head 
of large game, including only 11 bear, but 
over 70 big-horn (20 does), also deer, an- 
telope and a large number of wapiti. On one 
occasion he confesses to killing 7 bull wap- 
iti and one or two fat cows out of a single 
herd. At other times he killed all the bulls 
(in the rutting season) out of small herds. 
A horse, a porcupine and ‘hundreds of hares, 
grouse, swan, geese and duck,’ also slain 
in this sanguinary trip, are included in the 
‘extras.’ Out of one rifle alone he fired 
from 1,800 to 2,000 cartridges. 

“It is perfectly safe to state that not 
one-twentieth part of the meat of this bag 
could have been used, or a tithe of the tro- 
phies preserved. This wanton slaughter 
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was obviously perpetrated in the author’s 
youthful days, when game was plentiful and 
easily approached; but it was in a sense 
even less excusable than the work of those 
he now condemns, being done for pastime, 
while the hide-hunter worked for a living. 
We fear that Mr. Baillie-Grohman, by his 
own former action, no doubt since regretted, 
and on his own showing, has seriously in- 
jured his position now as a righteous and 
whole-souled critic of slaughter. It is as 


well, in passing, here to record our belief 
that the generality of British sportsmen, be- 
sides openiy condemning, have never them- 
selves practiced such umnecessary and 
wholesale killing. 

“Apart from these drawbacks the work 
under review is a well-written volume, care- 
fully compiled and elaborately indexed, con- 
veying much practical insight into the 
actual conditions of a frontier and colonial 


life. It contains three specially-prepared 
maps.” 


‘AN OPINION OF GAME PROTECTION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Mr. Phil Oberlander of Bohemia, who has 
partaken of three big game hunts on this 
continent already—namely, in the Lillooet 
District, B. C., Lower California and on 
Vancouver Island, B. C.—is now having his 
fourth hunt on the Stikine river, Alaska. We 
have received an extended account of his 
Lower California hunt, with photographs, 
which we shall soon use, and have been 
promised the story of his Alaskan hunt, 
both of which will be interesting to our 
big game readers. 

Mr. Oberlander was not very well im- 
pressed with the protection of game on Van- 
couver Island when he visited that spot last 
year. We quote as follows from his words 
at Campbell River, the outfitting point for 
the Vancouver Island hunting fields: 

“From observation and hearsay I am con- 
vinced that there is a great deal of illegal 
destruction of game going on throughout 
the province. During my recent visit to 
Campbell River a well known trapper had 
the audacity to tell me that he had shot a 
bull and three cow elk simply for the pur- 
pose of securing bait for poisoning wolves, 


DO BUCKS BELLOW 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
know through the columns of your maga- 
zine if buck deer bellow or roar when fight- 
ing? Bulls, dogs, cats, bears and, I guess 
all kinds of animals, go into battle mak- 
ing as fierce and savage a noise as they 
can; but how about a deer? 


Colorado. SAM STEVENS. 


for which the government offers a bounty 
of $15 per head. These animals are pro- 
tected by law. I was glad to hear the trap- 
per admit that he had been unsuccessful in 
securing any wolves. Other cases, where 
does with young were recklessly slaughtered 
for the same purpose, were brought to my 
attention. It is an outrage and, although a 
stranger here, I think it my duty to draw 
the matter to the attention of the proper au- 
thorities. I think there is strong necessity 
for the appointment of additional game war- 
dens, entrusted with a strict enforcement of 
the game laws. In its big game British Co- 
lumbia has a valuable asset for the benefit 
of its people and for legitimate non-residents 
who, being men of means, are quite prepared 
to pay for the privilege. Incidentally the 
visitors from abroad leave a good deal of 
money in the country.” 

On his trip to Vancouver Island Mr. 
Oberlander was accompanied by “Cougar” 
Smith, a local hunter of renown. He was 
successful in shooting two bears, three cou- 
gars, several raccoons, a number of eagles 
and small game. 


WHEN FIGHTING? 


[As we have never witnessed a fight be- 
tween bucks, we are not in a position to 
pass on the above question. We would like 
to hear from some of our readers who 
have been so fortunate as to have witnessed 
cne of these battles.—Editor.] 
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SOMETHING DOING NEXT YEAR. 


The management of the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition at Seattle is pushing the 
motor boat show idea as strongly as possi- 
ble, and are meeting with gratifying results. 
The eastern manufacturers are very much 
interested in the motor boat show to be held 
at Seattle during the Exposition, and from 
the progress already made there is little 
doubt that the space will all be taken in 
advance of opening day, and that a large 
show will be held. The newly organized 
Power Boat Association is a much needed 
organization that covers the heretofore scat- 
tered motor boat interests of Puget Sound 
and the northwest coast in general, and 
brings about the much to be desired con- 
solidation of interests which results in every- 
body pulling together. 

It is a well known fact that whatever 
everybody wants and works for surely comes 
to pass, and at the present time there is a 
unanimous desire among the interests of 
the northwest to make this motor boat show 
the biggest one ever held in the history of 
motor boating, and unless I read all signs 
wrong, it is going to be just that. 

A new influence which has come to the 
surface in the last thirty days is a plan to 
hold a series of races that will be taken up 
in connection with the motor boat show. If 
these plans are carried out—and there is 
little doubt that they will be, there will be 
an endurance race run from Seattle up 
among the islands to Ketchikan, Alaska, and 
perhaps farther, and return to Seattle. Such 
a race would call for good navigators and 
good boats, because the course would be 
through a channel winding among the hun- 


dreds of islands between Seattle and Ketchi- 
kan, and when one understands the tides 
that swirl through some of these narrow 
channels, he begins to realize that it means 
good seamanship, a good engine and a good 
boat to enable the winner to make good. 
This course combines almost every con- 
dition that a motor boat could be brought 
into contact with, and it would certainly be 
a race that the winner could well be proud 
of. Those who enter it will find that they 
have not the mill pond sailing of the eastern 
coast to contend with, but that they will 
live the strenuous life every foot of the way, 
and the man who is not willing to contend 
with sixteen foot tides and cross currents 
among rugged islands over a course that is 
practically without beacon or buoy, or any 
other sailing directions except those on the 
chart, had better not get in the game. The 
fellow who is willing to take conditions as 
they are, can have the trip of his life, and 
that, of course, will make this Seattle- 
Ketchikan trip worth running. It will come 
mighty near showing at the finish whose 
boat and engine is a good one, because the 
fellow who has any weakness in either boat 
or engine is going to be left waiting in some 
protected cove for somebody to tow him in. 
This race will be the one most worth 
watching in the series now contemplated, 
but it will not be the only race, at that, for 
conditions are such on the Sound that any 
kind of race can be arranged, and as soon 
as the series is finally decided upon, I will 
see that readers of Outdoor Life get the full 
particulars and list of all the events with 
conditions governing same. 
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The Exposition management is doing all 
it can to help these matters along, and the 
eastern manufacturer will do well to get 
in touch with Mr. Dosch, director of exhib- 
its and privileges at the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition, who has all of the motor 
boat show matters in charge. Just as a per- 
sonal tip I would say to the manufacturer 
that ke had better come early if he expects 
to get in with his exhibit, for the space won’t 
last always, and what there is is limited. 


ok Me * 


The boat builders in the Sound country 
are all busy. In fact, they are more than 
usually so despite the talk of hard times 
that is so prevalent everywhere except on 
the Pacific coast, and orders already placed 
for boats for spring delivery, together with 
plans now being worked out by naval ar- 
chitects, show conclusively that the coast 
business in boats and engines is going to 
be heavier by far than usual. One other 
gratifying feature of this situation is the 
fact that the demand is for larger boats and 
heavier engines, which is a notification that 
the gasoline engine is no longer in the ex- 
perimental stage on the West coast, but 
that it has settled down to a money making 
business proposition, and that the buyers 
now are not so largely the pleasure class 
as they were formerly, but that a man who 
buys an engine now buys it because he can 
make money by using it. 

So the eastern manufacturer who has a 
good work engine ought to wake up and 
get busy in this northwest, which is undoubt- 
edly the biggest market for gasoline engines 
in the world today, comprising as it does 
about 3,000 miles of coast line, where the 
gasoline engine is absolutely necessary in 
practically every business that is handled 
along this immense stretch of coast. It is 
only ignorance or apathy on the part of the 
eastern manufacturer that keeps him from 
taking advantage of a ready made business 
situation that if he were to work as he does 
other territory it would show quick returns 
and large profits. 

I am doing my best to educate the manu- 
facturer and get him to look beyond the lit- 
tle circle that he has been traveling in for 
so long that he has forgotten that there is 
any other place on earth. I have even found 


it necessary at times to quarrel with a man 
in order to get his attention on matters that 
were beneficial to him. I think you will 
agree that this should not be necessary, 
and that when I tell you these facts as they 
éxist it is up to you to take advantage of 
them. 

And remember, please, that I am not tell- 
ing you one single thing that you cannot 
come right out here and verify any time the 
spirit moves you, and if you do come to 
this country to investigate these matters 
you will find that I haven’t even told you 
half of the business chances that you can 
find out for yourself by making a trip to 
Seattle, which is undoubtedly the key to 
3,000 miles of coast which is all new busi- 
ness territory to the gasoline engine manu- 
facturer. 

If I were a gasoline engine manufacturer 
and some one were to tell me what I have 
told you in this article, I should pack my 
little grip, take my check book and grab 
the first train going West, and before I got 
back I’d know all about it first hand. But 
you see the eastern man is constituted dif- 
ferently. He has to think it over a couple 
of weeks, then ask his wife what she 
thinks about it, and then go all along down 
the line and get the opinions of all his 
wife’s folks and a lot of other people who 
don’t know anything about it, to begin with, 
and then maybe he actually musters up 
courage enough to break away and find 
out for himself by making the trip. 

I know a good many of these timid men 
who live back there in the East, and I just 
want to say to any and all of them that 
any time they muster up courage enough to 
come out here they can make this office 
their headquarters, and I'll take them by 
the hand and lead them around and show 
them, and if necessary I'll lend them money 
if they get broke. 

You see, I know conditions, and know 
that they would be mighty glad to know as 
much about it as I do if they just had the 
nerve to make the trip. 

So brace up and come on out; any of you 
or all of you; and get into the game. 

7 * * 


Returns from the game sections of the 
northwest are of the kind that warm the 
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sportsman’s heart. Within the last week I 
have talked with a good many sportsmen 
that I know who have been on vacation 
trips all of the way from 100 to 500 miles 
away in the game districts and also with 
timber cruisers, forest rangers and others 
who are in direct touch with actual condi- 
tions, and they all report that the year has 
been exceptionally good for birds and that 
grouse, pheasant and quail are very numer- 
ous, the broods of young birds being in good 
condition, and containing more individuals 
than usual, and that listens mighty good to 
me when I think of the time of the falling 
leaves that is coming for those of us who 
shoot on the uplands. 

Reports from the breeding grounds of the 
ducks and the other birds show the same 
gratifying conditions, and already I am 
counting the days that will have to pass 
before I can wander along the'tide flats and 
sloughs and harvest the festive duck bird 
from the upper realms of the air, and erst- 
while beard the nervous snipe in his native 
lair. You know some of us are built that 
way. 

And fishing! It makes me sorry that I 
am civilized when the fellows come in from 
the high country and meeting me on the 
public street with patronizing air they 
thrust one thumb through the button hole 
that the tailor puts in the left lapel of my 
coat, and while thus moored alongside they 
tell me confidentially about that big string 
they caught on the North Fork, and then 
wind up by relating the details of how the 
big fellow got away. 

You know I am always glad that that big 
fellow always gets away, because it gives 
every man Jack of us an excuse to go again, 
and from my point of view, that is certainly 
worth while, even if we did have to forego 
the pleasure of measuring, weighing and 
finally eating the said big one. 

a * a 

Then again, there are the soft gray days 
of fall time here on Puget Sound, the days 
of pearl gray skies and water, of waiting 
airs when the lusty salmon comes shore- 
ward from the mystery of the blue sea. 

No man can tell you about these days 
when sky and sea and air are all one color— 
all elusive, unreal and phantomlike so that 
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he who goes out on the slow heaving water 
to fish back with the incoming tide feels 
that he is afloat in space. There is a strange 
fascination about this floating on phantom 
waters ‘neath phantom skies—a sense of 
vastness without boundaries, for there 
seems to be no horizon, and sky, air and 
water are all one pearl gray boundless void 
that has no beginning and no end. 

Eteadily the salmon fisherman pulls his 
boat forward, seemingly going no place, yet 
always with an eye on the compass, so that 
he crosses the current of the incoming tide. 

Away astern, two hundred feet, his spoon 
flashes as it whirls, glinting in the light so 
the wandering salmon, full fleshed 
eager, shall see and rush upon it. 
agely he does this a screaming reel suddenly 
proclaims and then the fisherman drops oars 
and grasps a rod that seems to have some 
direct connection with a demon’s dance far 
down in the blue of a hundred fathoms of 
cold salt water. 

The fight must needs be one of “feel” 
at first, for the mist—the pearl gray air— 
has swallowed the fish as he rushed away 
after the first strike. 

Perhaps you think there is no thrill in 
thus fighting an unseen fish, but my exper- 
ience has been that every minute from the 
time the fish strikes right up to the final 
heave as he comes to gaff is full of excite- 
ment and keen, fast war with a fighter well 
able and willing to hold up his end and the 
average fisherman records more fish 
than landed unless he fishes with a heavy, 
hand trolling line and just hauls his catch 
in hand over hand. Nearly any 
catch salmon that way—catch them till he 
wants no more, but with a rod it is differ 
ent, for it means the quickest kind of ac- 
tion continued as long as, maybe, depending 
on the size of tackle used and the skill and 
strength of the fisherman. I have hauled a 
thirty pound salmon into the boat with a 
hand line in two minutes after he struck and 
I have worked hard for two hours to land 
one just like him with a six ounce rod and 
300 feet of 13 thread Cuttyhunk line. So 
you see you can arrange the game to suit 
yourself and fight it out accordingly. 

The fish are here, uncounted thousands 
of them, that come silently in with the whis- 
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pering tides from the mystery that is sea- 
ward beyond the pearl gray air, and they 
leap and splash or shoot silently by—swift 
shadows, deep down in the blue of the salt 
water, all intent on the river mouths that 
they may follow up the streams clear to the 
high mountain valleys, where they spawn 
and then—die. 
7 * +e 

No man can fathom the reason why all 
Pacific salmon die after spawning, but die 
they do every year just as surely as they 
come from the deep sea, die by the thous- 
ands—by the ton, even, until the rivers reek 
with their carcasses that wash back and are 
buried in the bars by the winter floods. 

It seems a stupendous waste of good fish 
and it is hard to understand why nature pro- 
vides a death penalty for every salmon that 
dares ascend a fresh water stream—yet 
such is the case and tons of splendid fish 
die and rot here every year, so the fisher- 
man commits no crime when he catches a 
few of these silver-clad warriors en route to 
the spawning grounds. 

Anyone can catch all he wants by troll- 
ing across the run of the incoming tide off 
the mouth of almost any river that comes 
down from the mountains to salt water and 
the sportsman can have all the joy he wants 
by playing light tackle against the fish—the 
lighter the tackle used the more skill re- 
quired to land the catch and the time used 
in killing any one fish depends on weight of 
tackle plus skill in the fisherman plus easy 
fighting or hard as the case may be. There 
is no limit to the numbers of fish except 
what the fisherman wants to set for himself. 

- . 7 


And all this fishing talk reminds me of 
another problem that a fisherman gave me a 
few days ago. He is a good trout fisherman 
who plays the game fairly, fishing with a 
fly in the mountain streams for the love of 
the sport and taking his luck as it comes. A 
few days ago he took a trip up among the 
headwaters of a good trout river and after 
three days’ faithful work came back with 
less than a small mess of trout. “They 
wouldn’t bite,” he told me as we met on 
the street. “Try ’em with all your flies?” 
I asked. “Sure! changed ’em every little 
while—same result, nothing doing and I 


could see lots of big fellows in the pools too. 
They just wouldn’t look at a fly—wasn’t 
biting anything. Now what the blankety 
blank makes a blank trout do such blank 
tricks anyhow?” 

“Slowly, brother—and with the soft pedal 
on until we get a line on things and then 
perhaps the situation will clear up. Tell me 
first, was it dark or full moon?” “Moon? 
Gee whiz! Are you as bad as that? I had 
an aunt once who planted peas in the light 
of the moon so they’d grow up and planted 
beets in the dark of the moon so they’d 
grow down—but for trout—pooh!” 

“Again, softly brother, softly, and tell 
me, please, was the moon dark or light 
when you fished with such poor success?” 

“Aw, come, have a smoke—your brain is 
fogged!” 

“No,” said I, “no smoke. Now, listen, 
and I will tell you about the moon. It was 
full—bright and light, almost as day up 
there where you fished and certain soft 
moths hover over the streams at night, nota- 
bly the white miller. Also a fish has an eye 
that can see in the dark like those of a cat— 
ergo, the white miller hovering over the pool 
after dark becomes in the moonlight a very 
conspicious object and the hungry trout has 
no difficulty in catching him all night long, 
for fishes, as far as we know, do not sleep 
and are always eating if chance offers. Does 
it not stand to reason, then, that bright 
moonlight means well-fed fish at daylight? 
And a well-fed fish is indifferent to more 
feed, is he not? So the moon begins to 
mean something, after all, you see. Now, 
did you try fishing about dawn and at dusk? 


I thought not—if you had, you would have 
caught some, at least, for you would have 
been in on the beginning and ending of the 
feeding time of the fish and would therefore 
have caught some, at least. If you had 
fished at night with a white fly you would 
have caught a fairly good basket but would 
have lost as many strikes as you landed, be- 
cause you could not see to fight the fish 
properly—ergo—only the well-hooked trout 
would be landed. 

“You went fishing too late in the morning 
and found the fish gorged and quiet, whereas 
they were active and feeding at night simply 
because it was easier to catch plenty of 
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white millers at night than to catch black 
gnats in daylight. Is that clear?” 

“Um-m. How do you account for trout 
not biting at all for hours and then all at 
once every one in the river begins feeding at 
the same time—and later they stop all at 
once: That got anything to do with this 
moon talk?” 

“How very little you really know about 
the game, after all—and you call yourself a 
fisherman! Did you ever fish with an opera 
glass? I thought not! If you take a good 
strong opera glass with you and use it you’ll 
learn a lot of things not down in books. Sit 
on the bank where the light falls across a 
pool so it shines through the wings of any 
flying insect and watch the pool just where 
the white rapid rushes into the deep water. 
If the fish are not biting there will be very 
few insects about. Now let the weather 
change a trifle, just a trifle is all you need, so 
the wind blows a little lighter or a little 
stronger or changes its direction a bit, or the 
sun breaks out from a bank of clouds or goes 
under one—any slight change in the weather 
conditions is all you need—even so slight 
that it would escape your notice unless you 
were watching, and all at once the fish be- 
gin to leap everywhere! Why? Use your 
glass. The air is alive with hovering insects 
of some kind—perhaps various kinds—that 
the change in weather has disturbed and 
sent a-wing. Maybe they are tiny gnats, 
black and hard to see; maybe brown flies; 
possibly small silvery-gray ones. The glass 
soon tells you what and where they fly and 
gives you the key to color scheme for your 
string of flies. 

“If black, then use black flies, as near 
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the size and general build of the bug that is 
a-wing, but get the fly that most resembles 
this insect after he is in the water—not as 
he flies. A little bit of experience will teach 
you how to manage it all, and then trout 
fishing becomes an easy game with only the 
joker held out against you, so you have a 
good show to win. 

“The joker is the fact that sometimes 
(but not often) the weather conditions are 
absolutely stationary for several hours, and 
when this occurs you will catch no fish un- 
less the conditions are favorable — and 
mostly they are not, in stationary weather. 
Just study the game in detail; watch not 
only the moon, but the wind and the sun and 
the river, too; also the timber along its 
banks; see what: bugs breed there and know 
what you are about instead of going hit-or- 
miss. 

“Bye and bye, if you do this intelligently 
and faithfully, with the opera glass to help 
you, it will be possible for you to walk down, 
look at the stream and tell to a certainty 
whether the fish are biting or not and, if 
they are, just what artificial fly will come 
nearest the real bug they feed on, for there 
is really no mystery about catching fish, and 
no such thing as “luck.” It is a case where 
close study, patience and accurate observa- 
tion, coupled with a fair degree of native 
skill and horse sense, brings about a certain 
result that means a full basket; so hereafter 
do not pooh-pooh the moon, but see that 
you fish while the moon is dark and take 
along the open glass for general results. 
Yes, thanks—a black Havana, please, and 
here’s wisdom and a full basket to you next 
time.” EL COMANCHO. 


SABBATH. 


Scarcely a vagrant wind in passing stirs 
The lyric summits of the firs; 
Scarcely the waters, o’er the bright expanse, 


Move from their trance. 
Is it not good— 


This immemorial peace of wave and wood? 
What though there be no prayer, 


No litany of ancient faith? 


When everywhere 


Breathes a grave music set to the key 


Of ecstacy, 
While through the pulse of 


all things beat and run 


The strength of the great hills, the gladness of the sun. 





G. S. BRYAN. 
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Exceptions and Deviations from 1908 Game Laws.— (See Tables on Preceeding Pages.) 


1. Certain local exceptions. 2. A a species. 3. AGtiviens), open seasons, included in following list: 
Plover, Rail: Ohio, ner. 1-Apr. 21. Snipe: New Jersey, Mar. 1-May 1 (Wilson snipe only; Ohio, Mar. ai: 
Apr. 20.. Woodcock: at “ae l-Aug. 1. Duck, Goose, Swan: Indiana, Oct. 1- Nov. H 
Michigan (bluebill, butterball, canvasback, pintail, redhead, spoonbill, whistler, widgeon, and pe 
bill ducks, weene, brant), Mar. 2-Apr. 26; Ohio, Mar. 1-Apr. . Game: Unorganized Territories, 
July 15-Oct. 1. Caribou: Newfoundland, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. Squirrel: entycky,.: June 15-Sept. 15; Indi- 
ana, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. 4. Except west of Blue Ridge, Jan. 1-Nov. 1. he northern section in- 
cludes the 10 counties of Bergen, Essex, Hudson, unterdom, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, 
Union, and Warren; the southern section the remaining counties in the State. 6. Altitudes above 
7,000 "feet, May 2-Sept. 15. - Alexandria county, to Sept. 1, 1910; Isle of Wight and Southampton 
counties, Jan. 15- -Sept. 1. 8. Except south of Canadian Pacific Railroad between Mattawa and 
— eee | boundary. . Nov. 16-Nov. 1. 9% Except crested quart to Nov. 1, 1920. 10. 


Upland plover 

ony. ohe Except blue-wing teal, Louisiana, April 15-Oct. 1. 12. Except wood duck Leumaae Mar. 
ov. 1; Massachusetts, to Sept. 1, 1911; New Hampshire, to Mar. 7, 1912; Tennessee, Apr. 15-Aug. 

1; Virginia, Jan. 1-Aug. 1. 18. Goose only. i4. Swan only. 165. Except Swan: Idaho, to Mar. 
14, 1911; New Jersey (south), Mar. 16-Nov. 1; North Dakota, “Oct. 15-Sept. ; Wisconsin and Wyom- 
ing, all the year. 16. Except with dogs or enares. 17. 1am ¢ only. 18. Except goat, = 2-Apr. 
1. is. Except upland plover: Massachusetts, until July 15, 1910; New Jersey, Oct. 1-Aug. 1; Ver- 


mont, Dec 1-Aug. 1; Manitoba, Jan. 1i-July 1. 20. Hunting prohibited in the District of _ 
umbia except on the marshes of the Eastern Branch north of the Anacostia Bridge and on 
Virgiana shore of the Potomac. 21. Except quail east of the Cascades, in 1908, Sept. 12-15. oe 
Sec. 608, : 169, Laws of 1905, prohibits hunting any game except waterfowl, Oct. 1-Nov. 10. 23. 
Nov. 4, 11, 13. 2. Except brant Long Island, May 1-Oct. 1; Prince Bavan sent. 
June 10- Ont 1. 25. In Coos and Carroll counties only; in Grafton Count Dec. 15-Nov. 
Belknap, Chestitre, Hillsborough, Merrimack, Ro ckingham, Strafford, and ullivan counties, ‘oe 
15-Dec. 1. . In the following 20 counties the deer season is closed to 1910 or later; Ashe, Cas- 
well, Chatham, Cherokee, Davidson, Forsyth, Guilford, McDowell, Montgomery, Moore, Randolph, 
Richmond, Rockingham, Scotland,’ Stanley, Stokes, Surry, Watauga, Wilkes, and Yadkin. 27. Moose, 
caribou, and sheep north of latitude 62°, Dec. 11- Aug. 2; caribou on_the Kenai Peninsula to Aug. 
20, 1912. 28. Sheep protected all the year south of the Canadian Pacific Railroad between the 
coast and the Columbia River, from Revelstoke to the International Boundary. 

*Laws of 1908 not received. 





MY CONFESSION. 


I know its human nature to be never satisfied 

With any earthly blessing until they have been tried; 
But, honestly, I’m tired of this everlasting strife, 

And there is only one specific, which is out-door life. 


A perfect dream in panoramic view from August to December. 

The days from harvest time to holidays are easy to remember; 
With meadows brown and sear and fields of grain in golden sheaves, 
Great mountains near with evergreen and colored autumn leaves. 


While the deer are hurrying to and fro and forests fairly ring 
With the whistling of October elk (no better if they’d sing), 
Jack Frost, the advance agent of his majesty supreme, 
Scatters the leafy foliage and chokes the laughing stream. 


Then comes the King who always rules with such an iron hand, 
And devotes his energy and skill to beautify the land; 

With freezing winds and drifting snow he paints a pretty scene— 
A great white opera cloak on an emerald fairy queen. 


I like to fish, hunt, skate and sleigh and snowshoe, too, in season; 
I love the western outdoor life, and for this very reason 

I’d trade this stuffy office for the balmy atmosphere 

Of the Colorado Rockies and the turquiose sky so clear. 


I'd trade this group of ledgers straight through from A to Z 
For my old string of saddlers, Cheyenne and Old Baldy; 
And instead of being buried in penwork to the ears, 

I’d be a-hazin’ bronchos or rounding up the steers. 


Cc. R. WILLIAMS. 



































Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer, 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG, 





P. A. C., Alluwee, Okla—I bought a 
pointer pup recently said to be full-blooded 
and eligible to registration, but have since 
learned that his sire is %-part spaniel. I 
desire your opinion as to utility of such a 
mixture as a bird dog. The pup is a beauty 
and the most intelligent dog of his age I 
have ever handled and is already making 
pretty points; has typical pointer shape. If 
he shows spaniel blood at all it is in his 
beautiful, long, soft ears. I have trained a 
number of dogs by the method of The Ama- 
teur Trainer and the only thing I have 
against this method is that I cannot keep a 
dog after so trained—somebody seems 
bound to get him and proffers such a fat 
wallet in exchange that I am unable to re- 
sist. 


Answer.—As this pup shows up well and 
points already he should be worth training. 
A small portion of spaniel blood will hardly 
affect his work on birds—merely lessen 
pointing instinct that much. This writer 
once had a half-breed setter and spaniel who 
was one of the most useful dogs in the field 
for all-round work—good at finding and 
pointing birds, and an excellent retriever 
from land and water. Of course, for future 
breeding he was not desirable. As a rule 
the pointer should not be used for retrieving 
from water except during warm weather, be- 
cause, owing to short coat, he suffers greatly 
and will fall a victim to rheumatism sooner 
or later. The fault you find with The Ama- 
teur Trainer seems to be a good thing for 
your pocket. 


P. M. F., San Francisco, Calif.—I have a 
bull terrier, male, about one year old, who 





was thoroughly house broke when I pur- 
chased him some six months ago. Since 
about six weeks ago we noticed that the 
blanket on which he sleeps was wet every 
morning, although we were very particular 
to take the dog out for a walk just before 
going to bed. He continues to get worse in 
this respect and does not seem to know 
when he does it, as we notice sometimes dur- 
ing the day, when he is asleep, urine flows 
while lying in the room. We have punished 
him for it but it did no good. How can he 
be broken of this very annoying habit? 


Answer.—To punish for this was cruel— 
you cannot break a dog of a disease; it must 
be cured to overcome it. It is a bladder 
trouble that many dogs have, just as man- 
kind. A teaspoonful of sanmetto night and 
morning will relieve and cure in course of 
a week or ten days. Perhaps your dog is 
fat—dogs in that condition are prone to 
such troubles. If so, feed sparingly and give 
ample exercise. 


B. H. G., Hugo, Okla.—As a subscriber 
and general admirer of Outdoor life I trust 
you will answer a question for me. I have 
two dogs of the “Rip Rap” breed, and, not 
knowing the origin of this breed or the com- 
bination of breeding, I am at a loss to an- 
Swer questions concerning this matter. I 
keep three dogs for my own use, conse- 
quently have never put myself to any trou- 
ble finding out about them. Do you con- 
sider them a fine breed of dogs? 


Answer.—You seem to misunderstand it 
as to “Rip Rap” breed—there is no such 
breed. “Rip Rap” belongs to the pointer 
breed. The pedigree (if you have it) should 
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show the particular breeding of the pointer 
dogs you have. The pointer is considered a 
good breed of bird dogs—one of the best 
breeds of bird dogs we have. 


H. C., Medway, Mass.—I have a hound 
pup of coon dog stock and want to train him 
on coons. Does The Amateur Trainer con- 
tain a chapter on the training of such dogs? 
Dog is. now eight months old, wild, and 
minds no orders whatever. I want to make 
him obedient. 


Answer.—So far as making this or any 
other breed of dogs obedient you will have 
no trouble in doing so by following the plain 
instructions as contained in that book, but 
there is nothing therein about training coon 
dogs. Fact of the matter is, no book is 
needed for that purpose. If of the proper 
stock just take to woods along with 
older dogs of that breed and in a 
short time, by observations made, yours will 
take to coon hunting as the natural thing 
for him to do. 


W. S. J., Calverton, N. Y.—Poison ended 
the life of my fine pointer but have a bitch 
two years old who was never away from 
home and think of using her for work this 
coming season if she is not too old to be 
trained. Should like your opinion. Dolly 
minds well about the house but is a little 
timid when on the streets where there is 
noise. 

Answer.—Not too old by any means, but 
the outcome as to utility as a field dog is 
problematical. Not having been given a 
chance sooner to arouse natural propensities 
this is the first step to be taken. Take to 
field, let her romp and get a little wild, 
chase birds if so inclined. If ambitious and 
active then you may hope for ultimate utility. 
To take in company of some active fielder 
will assist materially. Should she hang close 
to heel and shy from everything then best 
seek another dog. 


H. G., St. Charles, La.—Last fall a party 
of hunters were down here and on their re- 
turn left me a nice bird dog as a present for 
service I had rendered them. This dog is a 
dandy on chickens. All day long he points 


some of the smaller chicks about the yard 
and I expect some real sport when the game 
season opens. What bothers me is to know 
how to handle him when put to work. Have 
owned dogs all my life but never-a bird 
dog. Is there any particular way of han- 
dling such a dog? 


Answer.—Pointing chicks all day long is 
a habit that should be discouraged, sternly 
if need be. It exhibits pointing instinct but 
that alone does not make a useful bird dog 
afield. Dogs brought up in cities usually 
get into this bad habit, which, later on, 
proves very annoying, because, even if work- 
ing well otherwise, the fool is constantly 
“looking” for birds to point, instead of hunt- 
ing up and pointing by scent. Presumably 
those city hunters left their dog behind be- 
cause of this fault; however, it may be 
worth trying to get some work out of this 
dog. How to handle a bird dog successfully 
is very plainly stated in The Amateur 
Trainer—to be had from Outdoor Life—pa- 
per cover $1; finely cloth bound $1.50; post- 
paid. 


R. T. M., Dallas, Tex.—In a former num- 
ber of Outdoor Life you say that a bitch 
should not be bred the first time and the 
second time in heat is early enough. 
What do you advise to do with one in heat 
the first time? Would you advise giving 
worm medicine to a bitch nine months old 
whether there was any apparent neéd of it 
or not? I am a little anxious about this as 
I have lost one before from worms and an- 
other from distemper. 


Answer.—To pass the heat, securely con- 
fine to prevent accident; keep before her 
fresh water constantly and feed quite lightly 
on easily digested food; lock her up at the 
first instance of “coloring” and keep se- 
cured till she fairly snaps and. snarls at a 
dog—the period usually lasts from twelve to 
twenty days. Haberlein’s worm medicine 
may be given to young and old dogs with 
safety at any time, except a bitch in whelp 
after the fifth week. By giving a dose of 
that efficient remedy periodically all danger 
of worms can be averted. Practically speak- 
ing, all puppies are troubled with worms, in 
especially dangerous form at from five to 
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twelve weeks old, and more dogs die because 
of it than all other ailments put together. 


P. L. H., Kansas City, Kans.—Not having 
enough “scraps” from the table of our small 
family, I have been feeding my dogs a mix- 
ture of about half corn meal and the other 
half beef boiled together. It seems to agree 
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well with them as both look fine. Will this 
prove good for a regular diet? 


Answer.—For dogs who work in the field 
regularly there could be nothing better with 
some fresh milk added, but if not fully exer- 
cised in open air they may soon develop 
skin disease because of over-nourishment 
unless, of course, you feed but sparingly. 


CHAMPIONSHIP HONORS IN PUPPY LITTERS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to in- 
quire through the dog columns of your maga- 
zine as to the largest litter of puppies from 
a single female. I have a bloodhound that 


class, as she has just given birth to seven- 
teen puppies—fourteen females and three 
males. No race suicide here. There may 
be larger litters than this, but I never Heard 


I would like to enter in the championship of them. ALBERT WHITNEY. 
Colorado. 
OCTOBER. 


Hail grandest month of all the year! 

There’s tonic in your atmosphere, 

And I am glad that you are here, 
Delightful old October. 

Your sunset skies in colors rare 

Complete a picture wondrous fair, 

And beauty greets us everywhere, 
In splendid old October. 


The forest trees in gorgeous dress, 
Resplendent in their loveliness, 
All blushingly their love confess, 
To you, my dear October. 
Your captivating, winning way 
Has made me wish that you would stay 
And I’ll be sad when you’re away, 
Majestic old October. 


And there’s another reason still, 

That I can tell you if I will, 

Why thoughts of you should make me thrill 
With love for you, October. 

It was while you were holding sway 

That I cast every doubt away 

And vow’d I’d trust my love for aye, 
So “au revoir,’’ October. 


RALPH WOODWORTH. 
















































SMOKELESS POWDER AND ITS 


The principal factors in reducing the life 
of the modern high velocity rifle barrel are 
gas-cuttting, metal jackets and smokeless 
powder. My experience with the Govern- 
ment rifle has proved conclusively that 
when super-caliber bullets are used, gas- 
cutting becomes almost entirely eliminated 
and ceases to be a factor in the wear of the 
barrel. By super-caliber bullets are meant 
those which are from .00025” to .001” larger 
than the greatest bore measurement of the 
barrel. When, however, the bullets are 
smaller than the barrel, as is the case in 
many of our modern hunting rifles and their 
factory ammunition, gas-cutting becomes the 
greatest factor in reducing the life. 

The best of our metal-patched bullets 
are jacketed with cupro-nickel and the in- 
ferior factory trade hunting cartridges with 
tin plated copper. One often hears of “steel- 
jacketed” bullets, but I am not aware that 
steel has ever been used as a jacket metal 
except experimentally, by any of the Ameri- 
can cartridge companies. Both cupro-nickel 
and copper are so much softer than the steel 
used in the barrels of high power rifles that 
it is doubtful if they cause much of the wear 
as we now see it. I have never shot over 
4,000 of them through any one barrel, and 
certainly up to that number of rounds they 
caused no appreciable wear, for the muzzle 
half of all my worn-out barrels has invari- 
ably been perfect when discarded. Prob- 
ably 10,000 or 15,000 rounds of metal-patched 
bullets would cause considerable dulling of 
the sharp corners of the lands, thus taking 
away the fine shooting qualities of a barrel 
but still leaving it satisfactory in its ac- 
curacy for any but the most expert. I am 
not referring now to a barrel becoming in- 
accurate through the deposit of metal foul- 


RELATION TO BARREL EROSION. 


ing from the jacketed bullets. Since the dis- 
covery of the ammonia solvent for remov- 
ing this fouling, any rifle which becomes in- 
accurate from this cause must be considered 
so have done so from abuse, not use. 

If one has a first-class barrel and uses a 
tight-fitting bullet he will notice that the 
wear appears at the breech of the barrel 
only, starting first at the throat, just in front 
of the muzzle of the shell, and gradually ex- 
tending upward for from two to five inches. 
The barrel here becomes black and rough, 
the lands wear down and almost disappear, 
but the accuracy holds fairly well until this 
wear reaches the point where the breech 
portion of the bore becomes so enlarged that 
the bullet jumps a considerable distance 
from the mouth of the shell until it takes 
the rifling. There is no surety then that 
the bullet will enter the rifling with its axis 
parallel to that of the bore and all the ac- 
curacy of that barrel departs forever. But 
now examine such a barrel from the muzzle 
and if it has been well taken care of you 
will not be able to notice any wear except 
that it probably has lost much of that bright, 
smooth shine seen in a new barrel. This 
wear, or, more properly, erosion, at the 
breech of the barrel is caused entirely by 
the extremely hot gases of modern smoke- 
less powder. Some powders have extremely 
hot gases. Of our American powders, 
“Sharpshooter” has probably the hottest 
gases, and erosion begins to show very 
quickly from its use. “W.A.” powder and 
“Lightning” are made on the same formula 
and differ only in the size of the grain. 
“Ww.A.” in a .30-40 rifle begins to show its 
erosive qualities after about 1,000 rounds 
and this erosion becomes serious after 1,400 
rounds. This when ysing the standard charge 
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of about 34% grains. In the .30, Model 1903 
rimless cartridge using 42 to 44 grains of 
“W.A.” these figures are 600 and 800 rounds 


respectively. I have no data for .30-30s, .32 
Specials, .33 or .35 Winchesters, for these 
barrels have invariably become inaccurate 
from gas-cutting long before the breech ero- 
sion begins to show itself. From the trou- 
ble that our English cousins have been havy- 
ing with wornout barrels I should judge 
Cordite powder to evolve a much hotter gas 
than “W.A.” Bullseye powaer is extremely 
hot, but not used in rifles. Marksman pow- 
der has a very cool gas and causes little or 
no erosion, but is only suited to reduced 
loads. DuPont No. 1 and No. 2 Smokeless 
have also very cool gases and probably 
cause a minimum of erosion, but these are 
low-pressure low-velocity powders. 

Now we come to our newest smokeless 
powder, Pyro-cellulose. This powder was 
gotten out by the Du Pont Powder Company 
for the .30 caliber Model 1906 cartridge, 
and is now used exclusively by the govern- 
ment in loading that cartridge. The load is 
about 49 grains, with a 150-grain Spitzer 
bullet, giving a velocity at 78 feet of about 
2,650 feet, and a chamber pressure of about 
50,000 pounds to the square inch. From our 
former experience we would expect to get 
erosion to order with this charge, for it is 
quite the stiffest we have yet produced. I 
would hesitate to tell my experience with 
this load were it not that it is borne out 
fully by the experiments of the Ordnance 
Department. Using a U. S. Magazine rifle, 
caliber .30, Model 1903, chambered for Model 
1906 ammunition, and Frankford Arsenal 
service cartridges loaded with Pyro-cellulose 
powder, after firing 900 rounds, much of it 
skirmish and rapid-fire, I could find abso- 
lutely no evidence of any erosion or wear 
whatever. Just prior to this experience I 
had used a rifle with exactly the same 
charge, only the powder was what is known 
as “N.G.S. No. 2,” which is a nitro-glycerine 
powder which I should judge to be made on 
a formula somewhat similar to “W.A.” Al- 
though the accuracy with this ammunition 
was excellent, erosion began to appear at 
400 rounds, and by 700 rounds the weapon 
had lost its ability to hold its elevations at 
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1,000 yards. The combination of 2,650 feet 
velocity, 50,000 pounds pressure and such 
cool gases as to almost eliminate erosion 
seem well-nigh impossible, but I guess we 
must acknowledge its accomplishment with 
Pyro-cellulose powder, just as we have had 
to acknowledge the accuracy at long range 
of the short 150-grain Spitzer bullet. An 
unofficial letter from the Chief of Ordnance 
states that the Model 1906 ammunition used 
in Model 1903 rifles will prolong the ac- 
curacy life of these weapons for battle use 
to over 13,000 rounds. This when Pyro-cel- 
lulose powder is used. The accuracy life 
for target shooting with this combination 
lies probably somewhere about 6,000 rounds. 
One of the officers of the Du Pont Powder 
Company told the writer that with Pyro-cel- 
lulose powder a Model 1903 rifle would shoot 
accurately enough after 6,000 rounds to hold 
its shots in the regulation 20” bullseye at 
500 yards. 

The Chief of Ordnance in a communica- 
tion to the Chief of the Division of Militia 
Affairs, War Department, says: “This de- 
partment has been conducting experiments 
with various kinds of powaer for use in the 
Model 1903 rifle chambered for Model 1906 
ammunition. These experiments have con- 
clusively demonstrated that any powder con- 
taining nitro-glycerine is injurious to the bar- 
rel of the rifle, and on this account a pure 
gun-cotton powder has been adopted for ser- 
vice. The powder at present being used is 
known as Pyro-cellulose, : d the accuracy 
life of the rifle with such powder is from 
two to three times as great as with the nitro- 
glycerine. It is requested, therefore, that 
the governors of the various states be in- 
formed of this, and that this department 
cannot approve of the use of any but pure 
gun-cotton powders in che rifle which has 
just been issued.” 

If a rifle with a velocity of 2,650 feet and 
a breech pressure of 50,000 pounds will re- 
main extremely accurate to 6,000 rounds 
when a gun-cotton powder (Pyro-cellulose) 
is used, it would certainly seem that with 
the same or a similar powder and such hunt- 
ing rifles as the .30-40, .303 Savage, .30-30, 
.382 Special, .35 Remington Automatic, .33 
W.C.F., etc., should maintain their accuracy 
with ordinary use for a lifetime. 
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If the War Department cannot approve 
of the use of nitro-glycerine powders such 
as “W.A.” and “Lightning” in the Model 
1903 rifle, on account of their eroding ef- 
fects, can we target shots, hunters and 
sportsmen continue to approve of their use 
in our private and pet rifles? I say, most 
emphatically NO! 

Pyro-cellulose powder is rather difficult 
of manufacture and it may be that different 
calibers may require a slightly different size 
grain, or even a slightly different formula 


Life 
.} 

from that required in the government car- 
tridge. I do not know of Pyro-cellulose pow- 
der having yet been used in any other car- 
tridge. Under these circumstances we should 
be conservative in our demands on the manu- 
facturers. But for the shooting season of 
1910 all riflemen who have any regard for 
their arms should in ordering high power 
ammunition specify that it be loaded with a 
gun-cotton powder. To a strong, sensible 
demand, our manufacturers are sure to con- 
cede. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


POPULARITY OF THE SINGLE-ACTION, SWING-OUT CYLINDER STYLE 
OF REVOLVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While I am not a 
subscriber for your valuable magazine, I 
buy it at the news stand and seldom miss 
reading a copy. As my business is selling 
sporting goods on the road and as I am 
naturally a gun crank, the Arms and Am- 
munition department is most interesting to 
me. 

For the past few months I have watched 
with no little interest the arguments per- 
taining to the proposed Haines Model and 
have noticed the able defense of its many 
admirers. Mr. Crossman has had much criti- 
cism to offer and says he cannot find this 
gun endorsed by one expert. Mr. De Angelis 
has pointed out that Captain Hardy is in 
line for the Haines and that in his estima- 
tion his opinion is worth more than that of 
any other. In ieturn Mr. Crossman refuses 
to accept Hardy and says he is a well known 
trick shot but will not fill the bill as an 
expert. To this I have only to say that 
Mr. Crossman, when he makes such a state- 
ment, only invites criticism from the thous- 
ands that have witnessed the Captain’s won- 
derful work with all kinds of firearms, who 


KILLING 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Concerning that 
nine-lived question, “What size gun shall I 
use?” let us consider the matter from a 
point a bit apart from guns; as a side-light 
often reveals surprising features. 

I once shot a squirrel with a .40-70 Win- 
chester; the bullet disemboweled him, but 
without materially injuring any of the 
abdominal organs, so simply ripped him open. 


regard him as one of the greatest of experts. 

Mr. Crossman may be a great shot; I 
take it, however, that he performs at sta- 
tionary work, as he refers to the records of 
the Association, etc. Of course I am not in 
a position to say just how Mr. Hardy would 
show up at this kind of work, although I 
have seen him make some very nice groups 
at 50 yards. Still, the other difficult stunts 
he does would certainly give him a seat 
among the expert class. 

As a salesman of sporting goods I want 
to say that there IS a demand for a swing- 
out single action revolver, and believe if 
one is put on the market it would be a most 
popular seller. My territory extends over 
Wyoming and the Black Hills, strictly a 
mining and cow country. There is still much 
demand for the old Frontier Model. The 
boys are opposed to a double action. Al- 
though many seem to appreciate the features 
of the latest types with swing-out cylinder 
and other improvements, they balk when 
they see the double action. 

Wyoming. W. H. KLEINKE. 


POWER. 


The squirrel was on a tree limb at the time, 
possibly 20 feet from the ground, yet he ran 
to the tree trunk, down it, through the grass 
30 or 40 feet and tried to climb another tree 
before he gave up. Mind you, he did this 
with no loss of time, yet not as quickly as 
if he had been uninjured. 

Question: If one were to rip open a griz- 
zly bear, elephant or tiger in fighting mood, 
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Also 


what might happen to the hunter? 
what size gun, emaller than a half-ton can- 


non, would be needed to make such a 
wound? 

On the other hand, a man shot at his 
neighbor’s cow with a .22 short out of a 
$2.50 “rifle” (?) about 50 yards off, just to 
scare her away. Cow flopped over dead as 
a door nail. 

Logical conclusion is that the .22 short 
is larger and heavier than necessary for 
deer and elk, or even moose. 

One winter, some years ago, I turned a 
.45-90 Winchester loose over a fence post 
rest at a jack rabbit off about 500 yards. 
Third shot, purely accidental, of course, I 
knocked the front half of his head off, yet I 
had to trail that jack over two miles and 
kill him with a 10-bore shotgun. He was 
making good 10-foot leaps at the time, too. 
Now, to blow the upper and lower jaw off 
a grizzly bear or a tiger or a mad ele- 
phant, what size gun will I need, and what 
will happen if I do? One can kill a jack 
rabbit with a slight blow from the edge of 
the open hand on the head; yet a .45-90 
Winchester that cuts off the front part of 
his head apparently did not give this par- 
ticular jack the headache. 

Considering that the .22 short is plenty 
big enough for cow hunting and that the 
-45-90 is not deadly enough for jack rabbits, 
what size rifle shall I choose that is sure 
death to both? 

I once put a .45-90 bullet through a big 
buck deer, in the right hip and out the left 


QUERY ON THE 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will some brother 
who has used the Winchester 1907 model, 
.351 caliber, please tell something about the 
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chest, that went through practically every 
important organ in his body except the 
brain, yet, apparently, missed every bone. 
That deer ran between 100 and 200 yards 
and was standing broadside to me when I 
shot him again at a distance of about 50 
feet—and missed! Off he went again, and 
ran 105 paces down hill, where I found him 
lying down, and I had to shoot him through 
the neck again to kill him. He had a hole 
in his left chest-wall I put my hand into, and 
a hole through his heart that I ran my finger 
through—all done by one bullet. Yet a deer 
has been killed at 40 yards with a charge 
of No. 8 shot intended for cottontail rab- 
bits. 

In Denver a man has been killed (broken 
skull) by a slap from the open hand over 
his left ear; and another man had a good 
1%-inch hickory night-stick broken over his 
head—wielded in both hands (a la baseball 
bat) by a policeman—and then he licked 
the policeman and it took “the reserves” to 
conquer him. The logical conclusion is: 
A cuff on the ear is a better weapon than 
a hickory club, therefore a policeman is only 
packing around needless weight when he 
earries a night-stick. 

Some men swallow swords for a living 
and others choke to death on a fishbone; 
so, when the killer is deciding once and for 
all what rifle is the best for cow, rabbit, 
deer or man hunting, he might consider that, 
perhaps, the personal equation of the killee 
figures in the matter. GRIZZLY. 

Oregon. 


351 WINCHESTER. 


effect of this bullet on big game? Also, 
what other rifle does the .351 compare with? 
Ohio. J. T. SMITH. 


CHANGES IN THE U. S. GOVERNMENT CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will you please 
inform me of the difference between the 
1903 and the 1906 model Government car- 
tridges? In the fall of 1906 I wrote to the 
commander of the Frankfort Arsenal about 
the 1903 model cartridges, suggesting that 
he try and have them changed by making 
the neck longer even though the powder 


chamber must be made shorter, so as to per- 
mit of a wad being placed between the pow- 
der and bullet to prevent gas escaping ahead 
of the bullet. I now see that some Spring- 
field rifles are chambered for the 1906 car- 
tridges, and I would like to know if my sug- 
gestion was put into effect. 
Colorado. CHARLES E. LANG, 
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Answer.—The ammunition adopted for 
the Model 1903 rifle gives a muzzle velocity 
of 2300 feet per second. With this relatively 
high speed, an advance of 300 feet over that 
obtained with the Krag rifle, the life of the 
barrel was found to be limited. The accu- 
mulation of metal fouling was noticeable, 
and the recoil was considered by many to 
be excessive. A change was then made in 
the powder charge, the reduction being such 
that a standard muzzle velocity of 2200 feet 
per second was determined upon. The ad- 
vent of the Spitzer bullet abroad next at- 
tracted the attention of our ordnance ex- 
perts; the United States Ordnance Depart- 
ment made exhaustive experiments with the 
new type of bullet and the advantages were 
found to be such that it was decided to 
adopt a modification of the sharp pointed 
bullet to the service arm. A new cartridge, 
known as the Model of 1906, was developed, 
with a bullet weighing but 150 grains, of 
the Spitzer type, having a relatively short 
bearing on the rifling and a long, sharp 
point. With this bullet and a charge of 


about 50 grains of pyro-cellulose smokeless 
powder a muzzle velocity of 2700 feet per 
second was obtained. In order to secure the 
maximum accuracy, with this bullet, changes 
in the rifle and the cartridge case were 
found to be necessary. The 150-grain bul- 
let, having a long taper, as compared with 
the previous 220-grain projectile, jumped a 
considerable distance from the shell before 
engaging with the rifling, leading to gas- 
cutting as well as improper centering in the 
bore. The original barrels were then cut 
off at the breech and re-chambered, the to- 
tal length of the chamber and bore being 
reduced from 23.99” to 23.79”. The origi- 
nal cartridge chamber measured 2.488”. 
With the new bullet this length was reduced 
to 2.3176” and the cartridge case for the 
Model of 1906 ammunition was shortened 
to correspond. The early issues of ammu- 
nition for the Model of 1903 rifle, with 
charges giving 2300 and 2200 feet velocity 
and containing the 220-grain bullet, cannot 
be used in the latest, model arm, the car- 
tridge case being longer than the chamber. 


A GOOD SIGHT RECOMMENDED. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For the benefit of 
the readers of your valuable magazine I 
wish to highly recommend the Daniel con- 
centric sight, which I used on my .30-30 
Winchester last fall in the Maine woods. I 


dropped a bull moose with 44” spread, and 
it took only one Hoxie bullet to do the trick. 
The above are an ideal combination for the 
big game hunter. 

New York. FRANK G. RINNISLAND. 


A PITTSBURG CLUB HAS DISCARDED THE KRAG. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
Arms and Ammunition department of Out- 
door Life for July that one of your read- 
ers wishes to by a Krag-Jorgensen rifle. 
The Fort Pitt Rifle Club of Pittsburg has 
discarded the Krag for the New Spring- 
field and most of the Krags are for sale 
at a reasonable price. These are all se- 


lected guns, some of the members having 
bought two or three rifles before they got 
one to suit. These rifles can be bought for 
about $14 to $20. Extra government barrels 
can be had for about $3. 
WILLIAM C. PARSONS, 
Braddock, Pa. 2433 Woodstock Ave. 


INFORMATION ON THE WEBLEY-FOSBERY REVOLVER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to Mr. 
Schmidt’s request in the May number for 
information on the Webley, I might say 
I have just lately bought one of these weap- 
ons. It is what they call the Webley-Fos- 
bery Automatic. They are made in two cali- 
bers, the .38 and the .455, the .38 carrying 


eight shells and the .455 six. I have had 
the single action Webley but consider the 
automatic a great improvement. To me it 
seems the most deadly weapon of its kind 
and I should think the safest and most use- 
ful for a man who expects to get in close 
quarters in the woods with any dangerous 
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beast. It is a plain, dull gun-metal color, 
but seems to be first-rate material; the fol- 
lowing statement goes to prove that: The 
.455 is made to take the British Service 
Cordite load, which I think will be found 
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as powerful as any other revolver load on 
the market. For my .38 Webley-Fosbery 
Automatic, I vse the .38 Colt Automatic 
which is practically the same thing. 
Canada. R. W. HUNTER. 


THE .32-40 AS AN ALL-ROUND GUN. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am an advocate 
of the slow-twist bores, such as .32-40 and 
.38-55, and hope some time that a discussion 
among the cranks of the various calibers 
and twists will appear. I cannot understand 
the great preference existing with hunters to 
use the .30-30, .25-35 and .303 calibers, as 
reduced charges are not nearly so satisfac- 
tory in these rifles as in the 32-40. Again, 
I have heard it said that the .32-40 is not 
so powerful a load as those just mentioned 
A glance at the data issued by the U. M. C. 
company will show that the .32-40 has a 
little advantage over the .30-30, .303 and .32 
Special when using the high power loads, 


and the .32-40 undoubtedly has the advan- 
tage in accuracy if black or semi-smokeless 
powder is used, for a load of less power. 
Therefore, what makes the preference for 
the .30-30 and others with quick twist which 
usually means shorter life to the barrel 
from the continual use of metal-cased bul- 
lets? 

I am writing from the viewpoint of one 
desiring an “all-round” gun, which I think is 
the case with many sportsmen. 

Will not some who have tried to find an 
“all-round” gun give us their experiences and 
the loads used? J. E. TAYLOR. 

Maryland. 


WOULD SHOOT A POSTAL MATCH. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have in the 
Frankfort Rifle Club a list of fifteen mem- 
bers, organized last January and are doing 
some very nice target work. We use only 
.22 caliber rifles. Our range is from 25 to 
200 yards. We had the misfortune to lose 
our gun-house in a recent flood but ‘have 
built a new one and are ready for business 
again. We would like to arrange with some 
other rifle club for a competitive shoot and 


STRONG WORDS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the July 
number where M. E. Scott wants information 
in regard to the .25-35 Winchester. My last 
and most satisfactory hunting rifle was a 
.25-35 Winchester carbine. After four years 
of hard service with many different loads 
the accuracy of that arm is as good to-day 
as it was when new. If I were to recount 
the many splendid shots made with that arm 
it would very likely raise a storm of dis- 
cussion from the different cranks. I will 
say, however, that the lucky owner of a 
similar weapon, who knows how to hold and 
when to pull the trigger, will agree with 
me that he has a jewel of a gun, My hunt- 





exchange scores by mail. Would like to 
shoot five or more men and for five consecu- 
tive weeks. We have not been able to lo- 
cate a rifle club handy enough to meet them 
on their grounds, so would arrange for a 
postal shoot. Any club wishing to arrange 
for a match can do so by addressing either 
the secretary of president of our club. 
Frankfort, Kan. O. H. KIRBY, Pres. 


FOR THE .25-35. 


ing days are over, and.I have substituted a 
S. S. Winchester target rifle for the former, 
caliber .25-35. I do a large amount of my 
own loading, using regular bullets from fac- 
tory, with great satisfaction. In this way 
my ammunition bill is considerably reduced. 
My scores at the state range compare favor- 
ably with the Krag up to 600 yards. I have 
however, shot at 800 to 1000 yards and made 
bulls, but as that is an extreme range for 
this caliber I do not expect to stay along- 
side the military gun except under the most 
favorable conditions. 

What an expert with carefully loaded am- 
munition might be able to do I cannot say, 
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as I am not an expert target shot as yet; 
but up to 800 yards this rifle is possible of 
giving a splendid account of itself. The 
main feature in this caliber is (1) its adap- 
tability to the different loads and bullets; 
(2) cheapness of home-made ammunition, 
even though bullet, powder and caps have 
to be bought; (3) the excellent condition in 
which barrel may be kept with ordinary 
cleaning, and last, (4) the best of results 
for a man who likes to make his own am- 
munition. Metal fouling or enlargement of 
barrel so much complained of in the more 
powerful arms, has not occurred in mine 
after four years’ hard service, and . see no 
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reason why a .25-35 barrel, with ordinary 
care, should not last the better part of a 
man’s life. 

Therefore, if a man wants an effective 
arm for anything under an Alaska bear 
and where cost of ammunition is taken 
account of, the .25-35 carbine will give 
perfect satisfaction, or, on the other 
hand, if he intends the gun for a 
target rifle, the .25-35 S. S. Winchester 
can be relied on as giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 

I will soon be able to give you an ac- 
count of the Linkletter loads. 

H. SURRY. 


COMMENTS ON LINKLETTER’S BORING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in favor of 
Mr. Linkletter’s style of boring rifles and 
revolvers, for his or any other ammunition. 
I will tell you why. The high-power rifles 
should be chambered this way for this rea- 
son: I have had some experience in re- 
loading .30-40 ammunition. The shell 
stretches after you fire a few shots so it 
presses up against the rifling, which buck- 
les the shell and impairs the accuracy. 

Mr. Linkletter’s .44-40 load will be very 
dangerous if the alignment of cylinder and 


barrel isn’t correct. I don’t think that a 
very tight bullet will shoot very accurately 
unless the cylinder is locked firmly from 
both ends, like the Smith & Wesson, because 
the cylinder might “flip” or twist just 
enough to injure the rear end of bullet. 
The bullet should be made .003” smaller 
at its rear end about 3/32” because the 
rifling in the .44-40 New Service Colt pulls 
the lead back over the base of bullet so as to 
make it very irregular and ragged. 
Illinois. WM. J. MOLLOY. 


THE HOXIE BULLET AND CONCENTRIC SIGHT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As to Hoxie bul- 

Last fall I gut-shot two deer, one with 
a .32-40 and one with a .33 Special. In both 
cases the ball entered back of left shoulder 
and went on an angle, penetrating stomach. 
In both cases the ball was found under skin 
on opposite side. Neither deer ran over 30 


lei: 


yards. As there was no snow to track, I 


thought it proved this bullet a big winner 
over the lead bullet, for I am sure, with the 


latter bullet, considering poor tracking, I 
would have lost both deer. While the lead 
bullet would have gone clear through, it 
lacks the shock. A READER. 


QUEER BEHAVIOR OF A .30-40. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The several arti- 
cles that appeared in the columns of your 
Arms and Ammunition department a few 
months back relating to the merits of the 
single-shot rifles has proven exceptionally 
interesting reading, and particularly the ar- 
ticles by Mr. De Angelis and Lieutenant 
Whelen. 

The value of the single-shot rifles, which 





Lieutenant Whelen has very appropriately 
called the “Old Reliables,” is often over- 
looked by the modern rifleman who, armed 
with his repeater, let it be hand-functioned 
or automatic, ignores the fact that the 
single-shot rifle has played an important 
part in the past, and, in the hands of the 
hunter and target shooter, has met every 
demand made upon it and that these rifles 
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to-day are as capable of giving satisfactory 
service, if given the opportunity, as in the 
past, though the superiority of the repeat- 
ing and automatic arms for hunting pur- 
poses under most conditions is readily ad- 
mitted. After reading the articles men- 
tioned it would have been strange if they 
had not aroused an interest in this type of 
arm that for some years had lain dormant; 
and the result, in my case, was the renewed 
perusal of catalogues which later led to cor- 
responding with various manufacturers, the 
object being to secure what some would 
term an ancient arm to use modern ammu- 
nition—that is, the .30-40. The arm that I 
had in view was to have a heavy barrel, so 
that a variety of loads could be shot from it 
without the necessity of altering sights up 
to 50 yards, which, as all know, is required 
when using most of the high power arms 
having the light barrels. In order to ob- 
tain a rifle with a barrel in which no gas- 
cutting would occur, which we know quickly 
destroys the accuracy, it was particularly 
stipulated that the bore should not exceed 
.208. In due time the rifle reached me, di- 
rect from the factory; the bore, according 
to their letter, measuring .30765; depth of 
rifling, .005”; twist, 1 turn in 10’’—the heavy 
No. 3 barrel being 26” in length instead of 
30” and in addition the rifle carried several 
“extras,” but as these would in no way 
influence its shooting are not of any im- 
portance in considering the performance of 
this particular arm which, to say the least, 
cut up some queer capers. 

All the shooting that will be mentioned 
was at 50 yards, using the large aperture 
of the Lyman, the left hand gripping the 
fore-end about center and hand resting on 
bench so as to secure as nearly as possible 
the same results as when using the gun in 
off-hand shooting at game. 

With the regular U. M. C. soft-point car- 
tridges five consecutive shots were often 
placed in the 2-inch bullseye and in several 
instances a 1 to 14-inch circle would have 
held the five bullets. 

Being satisfied as to the performance of 
the gun at this range when using the factory 
cartridges, my next object was to work up 
a short range load, which I had every rea- 
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son to believe could easily be done, that 
would give equal accuracy at the same dis- 
tance without the necessity of altering 
sights, but I was hardly prepared for the 
surprise that awaited me and it is in the 
hope that some of your readers may be able 
to offer an explanation for the peculiar per- 
formance of this rifle, when changing from 
the regular to the short range loads, that 
this is written. 


Using from 3% to 5 grains of Bullseye 
or from 6 to 8 grains of Du Pont No. 1, or 
the same charge of Marksman, and the reg- 
ular .32 S. & W. Long (98-grain) revolver 
bullet for the lighter charge of powder and 
the .32-20 Winchester (115-grain) bullet for 
the heavier powder charges, bullets seated 
in shells to cover grooves and not crimped, 
bullets cast in Winchester molds and not 
sized, and shooting at same distance, sights 
set at same elevation, in fact every condi- 
tion the same as when using the regular 
U. M. C. factory cartridges, the bullets were 
invariably grouped from 5 to 6 inches higher 
(not lower, please note) than when using the 
U. M. C.s, the size of the groups being about 
the same as secured when shooting the reg- 
ular cartridges. 

Now, will someone explain this unheard- 
of performance? Shooting the Bullseye 
loads in a .30 Rimless Model ’95 Winchester 
something like a year ago, the bullets would 
strike, as nearly as I remember, about 8 
inches lower at 50 yards than when using 
the full charges, but this, of course, could 
have been expected, as this gun has a. very 
light muzzle as compared to the single- 
shot. Of courss, anyone who has had any 
experience in using black powder in a quick- 
twist high-power rifle would never expect to 
use same to any extent, but, desiring to 
learn just what the result would be when 
using miniature loads of this kind in this 
rifle, a number of shells were loaded with 
15 grains of the black powder and the 115- 
grain bullet and shot under the same condi- 
tions as before, and, although the barrel was 
carefully cleaned after each shot, the ac- 
curacy was not as good as with the smoke- 
less loads (nor was it expected-that it would 
be) but the fact that this particular rifle 
would place any of the short range loads 
higher than the full charges when shooting 
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at 50 yards was clearly proven, for these 
reduced black powder loads were grouped 
On an average 3 inches higher than the 
regular charges—not as great a difference 
as existed between the miniature smokeless 
and high-power loads, but the difference was 
enough to arouse curiosity as to how it hap- 
pened. 

When contemplating the purchase of this 
rifle Lieutenant Whelen strongly advised me 
to order with 30” barrel instead of 26” and 
as the present one has not proven satisfac- 
tory when using the loads mentioned (from 
which I had expected entirely different re- 
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sults and in which I had hoped to find the 
much-talked-of “all round rifle” suitable for 
large or small game, simply selecting the 
cartridge required) I already have in mind 
another rifle, made exactly like the first, 
but with 30” barrel. But will this shoot the 
various loads with the same sighting at 50 
yards? I cannot see why they should not; 
for, when using two of the standard .30-40 
single-shot Winchesters several years ago I 
had no difficulty in working up a short-range 
load that would shoot with the same sight- 
ing at 50 yards as when using regular 
charge. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


INFORMATION WANTED ON THE LUGER AND COLT. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant 
reader I would like to hear through your 
magazine from some one who has had ex- 
perience with the .30 Luger. What I wish 
is a comparison of the .30 Luger and the .45 
Colt. Which is considered the heaviest hit- 


THE SELF-LOADING .351 AND 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to “Pro- 
gressist’s” letter from British Columbia, I 
would say that I have a .351 Winchester 
Automatic. I took the gun with me last fall 
to Saskatchewan, Canada, and finding that 
the law there prohibited shooting game 
with automatics I did not use it. [ 
only fired eleven shots, to get it prop- 
erly sighted. I use an Ivory bead front 
and a Marble peep sight, which, I 


ter, and is it practical to reload ammuni- 
tion? 

What records are made from machine 
rests, using factory ammunition? Any in- 
formation on the Luger will be appreciated. 

California. A 


33 WINCHESTER COMPARED. 


think, when properly adjusted, makes a 
fine hunting combination. The .351 seems 
a very hard hitter, but I have also used a 
.33 Winchester for a few years, and must 
say if I had to face a grizzly I would feel 
safer with the .33. It is very powerful, as 
well as very accurate, and is never out of or- 
der. I don’t mean to say anything against 
the .351, but the .83 is my preference for 
big game. A. J. DONER. California. 


WANTED—MORE DISCUSSIONS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
see a discussion of the accuracy of various 
cartridges, both black and smokeless—the 
group they are capable of making at 100 or 
200 yards, when fired in single shot and re- 
peating rifles, etc. I would also like to see 


MR, KENT DEFINES THE PURPOSE OF HIS 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
July issue that Mr. De Angelis sails into 
Maxim’s recent patented device for silenc- 
ing the report of firearms, and refers to 
the “vented muzzle” as among this class of 


various makes of rifles compared as to their 

accuracy. Other things being equal, give me 

the rifle that is capable of grouping shots 

closely, for when it comes to long range 

shooting this is absolutely necessary, even 

in game shooting. V. S. THAYER. 
Vermont. 


“VENTED MUZZLE.” 


devices—which would imply that its chief 
object was to silence noise. 

Allow me to say to Mr. De Angelis, 
through the Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment of Outdoor Life, that the lessening of 
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the noise and the reducing of the recoil 
which very many claim to have noticed in 
their rifles after being “vented” are merely 
some of the incidentals or “by-products” of 
the device, and that the main object of the 
“vented muzzle” is to improve the accuracy 
of the rifle and restore it to those that are 
considered worn-out or beyond use (espe- 
cially the magazine and hunting rifles); 
and, judging from some of the letters re- 
ceived, it only needs the capital to develop 
and push it, to not only make it practical 
(as Mr. De Angelis somewhat doubts), but 
to make it universally successful as well. 
The following extract from one of many re- 
cent letters received shows what one of the 
well known contributors to Outdoor Life 
thinks of the device: 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 22, 1908. 

Mr. Perry E. Kent, 663 E. 165th St., N.Y. 

Dear Sir:—I took the two barrels which 
you vented for me out to the range Satur- 
day. . . . On the heavy barrel with the 10” 
twist I found that this shoots 7” higher 
after venting than before with the 117-grain 
bullet, and about 3” higher with the 86-grain 
bullet. As to accuracy, I could never de- 
pend on anything better than staying within 
the 8” bullseye at 200 yards, rest, before “‘vent- 
ing.” I shot a group with it Saturday contain- 
ing two shots on which I flinched and called 
them off; the remaining eight shots would 
hit a 24%” ring. . I followed this up 
with another group in which I flinched on 
three shots; the remaining seven would 
group on a 2%” ring. . To say that I 
am pleased with the shooting of this rifle 
is putting it mild. . . . Respectfully, 

CHARLES NEWTON. 

Some of Mr. De Angelis’ neighbors in 
his own city can tell him of the improve- 
ment in accuracy which the “vented muzzle” 
has worked on their rifles, and I doubt if 
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a single one of them will assert that the 
noise from the discharge was lessened to 
any dangerous extent, as seems to be im- 
plied by Mr. De Angelis; in fact, I think 
the majority of the users of the “vented 
muzzle” have never noticed any very appre- 
ciable lessening of the noise from the dis- 
charge of the rifle after “venting,” unless, 
perhaps, the ear-splitting crack of some of 
them was somewhat modified; but this need 
not cause apprehension to Mr. De Angelis 
and his suggestion of legislation to make it 
illegal or a felony “to buy or sell or to use 
or have in one’s possession or under one’s 
control . . any appliance designed to di- 
minish or reduce the noise made by the dis- 
charge of a firearm” seems to savor of the 
alarmist, and is certainly very far-fetched 
when applied to the “vented muzzle.” 

The main object accomplished by the 
“vented muzzle” is to relieve or ease off 
the tremendous pressure on the base of the 
bullet at the instant of delivery from the 
bore which causes the bullet to “wabble’” 
and which is so detrimental to steadiness 
and accuracy, partly owing to the almost 
impossibility of making or obtaining bul- 
lets with absolutely perfect bases, es- 
pecially in factory loaded ammunition 
and especially as used in magazine rifles; 
also from the fact that if a perfect bullet 
were inserted in the breech the very “grip- 
ping” of the lands would leave minute pro- 
jections or “overhangs” on the base of the 
projectile upon which the escaping gas 
would obtain leverage enough to deflect 
slightly in its flaring at the muzzle to escape 
and cause erratic and unsteady results. 

PERRY E. KENT. 


THE .33 WINCHESTER FOR MOOSE HUNTING. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—W. C. Mattox asks 
for comparisons on .405, .35, .83 and .30 
caliber rifles. I have had some experience 
with .40-72, .35, .33, .32 W.S. and .30-30, 
all good guns. In 1904 I purchased the .33, 
and the fact I have used it exclusively ever 
since is perhaps the best expression of my 
opinion of this caliber. One of my friends 
after using a .35 has taken to the .33 and 
says he thinks it the best gun he has ever 
used. Personally I would not exchange mine 





for any other model it has ever been my 
good fortune to shoot, including the .303 
Savage and Winchester. As to the bullet, 
Mr. Mattox may rest assured he will find 
it all he could wish. The mushrooming is 
splendid and the shocking power simply 
terrific. I am only a very ordinary shot, yet 
have had no trouble killing my moose on 
the run and have not wasted much lead 
doing it. Last fall I sent three shots after 
a running moose, all fired within about 30 
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seconds and every shot fatal. The gun with 
full magazine balances very nicely and there 
is practically no recoil. I like the gun so 
well that only a few days ago I wrote the 
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makers I thought they did not laud its good 

qualities half as much as it deserved. I may 

add in four falls my .33 has accounted for 

three moose. W. A. WARREN. 
Nova Scotia. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION’S FIRST ROCKY MOUNTAIN HANDICAP. 


The first Rocky Mountain handicap 
tournament of the Interstate Association 
was held in Denver on September ist, 2nd, 
3rd. 

Five traps were used which were placed 
on the shore of Berkeley Lake, throwing the 
targets over the water. The tents for the 
use of the shooters were placed in the shade 
of the trees just back of the firing line. 
With a view of many miles of the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains in the dis- 
tance, it was truly a Rocky Mountain shoot, 
and the location an ideal one for the occa- 
sion. 

Under the able management of Elmer 
E. Shaner, secretary of the Interstate As- 
sociation, all events were run off smoothly 
and with promptness. Everyone missed our 
old friend, Fred Whitney, at the cashier’s 
window. His duties, however, were well 
handled by Mr. Geo. G. Pickett, who had 
charge of the office, with Mr. Marshall 
Sharpe as compiler of scores. 

Among the manufacturers’ representa- 
tives were noted many old friends: Harvey 
McMurchy of the Hunter Arms Co., J. T. 
Skelley of the DuPont Co., Louis Ehrhardt 
of the American Powder Co., J. A. Ricker 
of the U. M. C. Co., Jno. Gillespie and Keefe 
of the Winchester Arms Co. Many of the 
prominent experts representing the various 
gun and powder companies were present, 
among others: Hon. T. A. Marshall, C. B. 
Adams, Chris. Gottlieb, W. H. Heer, Geo. 


Maxwell, Ed. O’Brien, L. Barkley, W. R. 
Crosby, D. W. King, C. D. Plank, Wm. Bow- 
man, H. G. Taylor, Fred Gilbert, H. C. 


Herschy, Jno. Boa, R. W. Clancy, F. M. 
Faurote. 

Mrs, Topperwein, the expert lady shooter, 
was entered in all events and by her grace- 
ful handling of her gun and quickness in 
shooting, together with high scores fully 
demonstrated her ability. 

Monday afternoon was taken up with 
practice shooting, the regular program com- 


mencing Tuesday morning with 102 shooters 


entered, which was the average for the 
three days. 
The attendance was less than at the 


Grand Western Handicap held here last 
year, but the standard of the shooting was 
fully as high, and the comfort and pleasure 
of those participating probably greater as 
there was no undue hurry, all events being 
finished in good time each day. 

The preliminary handicap was won by J. 
H. Wilder of Randall, Kansas, with a score 
of 94 shooting from the seventeen-yard 
mark. Mr. Wiider uses a Winchester gun, 
Leader shells and Dead Shot powder. Three 
men were tied for second honors with 93, 
M. Thompson at eighteen yards, W. R. Ma- 


son at sixteen yards, W. B. Kennedy at sev- 
enteen yards. They all used Winchester 


guns with Leader shells, Thompson and 
Mason using DuPont powder and Kennedy 
using Empire. 

The main event of the tournament, the 
Rocky Mountain Handicap, was won by Wal- 
ter Shemwell of Colorado Springs, who from 
the twenty-yard mark made the excellent 
score of 94. Mr. Shemwell uses a Win- 
chester gun with U. M. C. Arrow shells and 
Ballistite powder. There were four ties at 
93, Geo. Tucker, sixteen yards, shooting a 
Parker gun, U. M. C. shells and Ballistite 
powder; F. D. Copsey, sixteen yards, with a 
Winchester gun, U. M. C. shells and Dead 
Shot powder; C. D. Linderman, eighteen 
yards, L. C. Smith gun, Peters shells and 
Ballistite; Wm. Veach, nineteen yards, L. C. 
Smith gun, Peters shells and Ballistite. 

In addition to winning the handicap Mr. 
Shemwell had the honor of winning the high 
average for amateurs for the tournament 
with a record of 93% per cent. Mr. Joe 
Rohrer was a close second with 93% per 
cent., only two birds behind. Mr. Rohrer 
was using a Winchester gun with Leader 
shells and DuPont powder. 

The high average for professionals was 
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DR. HUDSON WILL MAKE NO MORE TESTS. 


Dr. W. G. Hudson has written us to the 
effect that he believes it inadvisable to con- 
tinue the Linkletter tests beyond that of 
the .40-90 which is reported in this issue. 
As Dr. Hudson should be given credit for 
being the first to suggest a renovation of 
these loads, and furthermore, previous to 
the .44-40 revolver disaster, was kind enough 
to offer to make the tests, we cannot help 
but feel just a little disappointment at his 
not continuing them to the final end. We 
believe our readers will share this disap- 
pointment with us, for of all men in this 
country, Dr. Hudson is better fitted for mak- 
ing an exhaustive and thorough test of all 


these loads than any other. For the pres- 
ent, therefore, we shall have to be content 
with the .40-90 experiment, as the .44-40 re- 
volver load used in the Hudson test was not 
the one intended by Mr. Linkletter to be 
used in a revolver. 

There is hardly any doubt in our minds 
that at least some of these loads are un- 
necessarily excessive, and therefore, as we 
have stated before, should be fought shy 
of by the tyro, at least until their power is 
more definitely ascertained. There is no 
doubt, also, that some of Mr. Linkletter’s 
ideas have been of much good to the rifle 
and revolver shooting world. 


HAINES QUERY CORNER 


E. Martindale, Roselle, N. J—May I ask 
for a little of your valuable space to answer 
the following questions: I have a Savage 
rifle, regular model, .30-30 caliber, but feel 
that the regular factory-loaded shell with 
its metal-cased bullet is injurious to the arm 
and, for my purposes ordinarily, unneces- 
sary. Will you, if possible, suggest a suit- 
able load for reloading the regular U. M.C. 
or Winchester shell, naming the particular 
bullet of soft lead indicated for work up to 
200 yards (Ideal or other molds and tools) 
with the particular tool adapted to the work? 
When in the woods I have always used the 
factory-loaded soft-point Winchester shell, 
and, while I do not feel that this is the 
best load for such work, it has given uni- 
formly good service. My endeavor is to se- 
cure a less expensive load for target work 
and I shall be greatly obliged if you can 
suggest the best way to secure the result. 
I should be greatly pleased to read your 
views regarding the Savage, also. In my 
opinion it is the best all-around rifle in many 
respects that has ever been put on the mar- 
ket. 


Answer.—As the following 1s recommend- 
ed by Lieutenant Whelen it is certain to 
prove entirely satisfactory: Ideal bullet No. 
308241, 154 grains, cast of 1 part tin to 10 
parts of lead and sized to .311”; 30 grains, 
bulk measure of Du Pont No. 1 Smokeless 
Rifle powder; Winchester No. 24%W primer; 
requires an elevation of about 300 yards on 
the rear sight when shooting at 50 yards, and 
has about the same pewer and trajectory 
as the .32-40. This load will give six-inch 
groups at 200 yards in the average new bar- 
rel.” Ideal No. 6 adjustable reloader or the 
No. 3 Special will be required. Bither can 





be had with single or double adjustable 
chambers. A muzzle resizer, shell expander 
chamber and bullet-sizer chamber, with the 
Ideal U. P. measure, which will be found in- 
dispensable, will complete the outfit. In the 
Savage it will not be necessary to crimp 
shells; and, as better accuracy will result, 
better have crimping shoulder in _ tool 
omitted. Use shells for reloading purposes 
that have never been fired with the H. P. 
load that were primed with the mercuric 
primer. 


T. N. Billings, Bristol, Vt.—I would es- 
teem it a great favor if Mr. Haines would 
advise me personally or through the col- 
umngs of Outdoor Life, which he considers 
the best for all-around work, viz., for tar- 
get shooting, outing trips, an occasional shot 
at deer or smaller game, etc.,—the Colt Offi- 
cers’ Model, Model 1905 Smith & Wesson, or 
a New Century S. & W. .44 S.? Which is 
the more durable, and which will give the 
greater satisfaction for a long term of ser- 
vice? Is the hand-finished action of the Colt 
Officers’ Model superior to the S. & W. Mili- 
tary? Also is the checkered trigger and 
tang of the Colt an advantage over the S. 
& W.? Is the handle of the Colt better 
fitted to the average man’s hand than the 
S. & W. Model 1905? 


Answer.—Of the three revolvers men- 
tioned, the 1905 S. & W. Special would be 
my choice. The Colt company are now plac- 
ing a new revolver on the market, to be 
known as the Colt Army Special .38, which 
I predict will prove the best selling D. A. 
gun they have ever offered. I have not as 
yet seen this arm, but believe it is nearly 
certain to prove as good a weapon as the ’05 
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S. & W. unless it would be in the matter of 
the cylinder lock. The .44 S. & W. Special 
is undoubtedly the best swing-out cylinder 
revolver of large caliber made, but I think 
it a mistake in making it for a cartridge 
giving no greater velocity than 730 foot-sec- 
onds. The caliber seems to me too large 
and the arm too heavy for all-around pur- 
poses, and I believe you would be better sat- 
isfied with a .38 Special. The “hand finish” 
of. the Officer’s Model is in no way superior 
to the regular S. & W. product. The check- 
ing of trigger and straps of the Officer’s 
Model is preferred by many, but as for my- 
self, have never been able to do better work 
with it than with the regular arms of same 
caliber of Colt and S. & W. makes. 


M. C. Howell, Norfolk, Neb.—We have 
no gun club here at present, although this 
is a town of some 6,000. I love to shoot the 
rifle and pistol but have done no work with 
the shotgun for four or five years. I do 
considerable pistol shooting for my own 
pleasure. I sold my revolver about two 
months ago; it was a .32 S. & W., 1902 
Model. Since I sold it I have been in a 
quandary what to choose next. It seems to 
me that the Colt Automatic pistol ought to 
be a good target gun; yet I do not believe 
that experts use this arm. Is it because 
they cannot reload the shells, or what are 
the drawbacks? If it is as accurate as it 
is claimed to be, which I believe it is, I don’t 
see why it is not a choice gun for target 
work. I would like to hear the opinion of 
the experts as to which is the best target 
gun: the .32 Automatic Colt, the 1905 Model 
S. & W., .32-20 or .38 Special, or the Colt 
.32-20 or .388 Officer’s Model target revolver. 
I have heard that Captain Hardy uses a .32 
Automatic Colt and is very well satisfied 
with it. Is it true? 


Answer.—Probably the chief reason that 
the automatic pistols are not used more for 
target purposes is that reloading of these 
cartridges cannot be as satisfactorily ac- 
complished as for the revolver. Then again, 
the target shooter who fires thousands of 
shots per year, perhaps, would prefer an arm 
using a lead bullet that would not wear out 
the barrel so quickly as would an arin using 
a metal patch. Then again, the “hang” and 
“fit” of one of these pistols in the hand is 
such a radical departure from the arms here- 
tofore in use that shooters as a whole are 
not favorably impressed with them; but, in 
spite of the above, the automatic pistols are 
pretty certain to come into favor with a cer- 
tain class of shooters, but, in my opinion, 
not among those shooters who believe per- 
fection is to be found in the revolver. For 
the work you mention you will find nothing 
better than the 1905 Model S. & W., or the 
Colt Army Special .38 just now making its 
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appearance. From several letters received 
from Captain Hardy the past few months, in 
which firearms were the principal subjects 
dwelt upon, Captain Hardy never once men- 
tioned automatic pistols. A few years ago 
he used two Officer’s Models; these were 
discarded for a pair of 1905 S. & W., but 
not liking a double-action arm he had the 
S. & W. company make him a pair of single- 
action Russian Model revolvers, chamberea 
for the .38 Special cartridge, which, he 
writes, are proving very satisfactory. Those 
who might prefer the Russian Model S. & W. 
chambered for the .44 S. & W. Special Model 
1908 cartridge can obtain such an arm from 
the makers for $1 extra list. 


Albert Johnson, Fulda, Minn.—How does 
the Colt .38 Automatic pistol and S. & W. 
.388 Special compare in accuracy at different 
ranges from 20 to 50 yards? Which of these 
two has the greatest killing power on game? 


Answer.—As I have written before, I 
have never used the automatic pistols more 
than to fire a few shots from a Belgian-made 
.32 Browning, these few shots being grouped 
very close. Therefore the best I can do in 
answering the above will be to submit the 
following ballistics of U. M. C. make of Colt 
.388 Automatic and .38 S. & W. Special car- 
tridges, from which a fairly accurate idea 
can be formed as to the relative power of 
these two cartridges. As to the accuracy I 
doubt if there is any appreciable difference. 
.88 Automatic Colt, 6” barrel—muzzle velocity 
about 1,079 ft. sec.; muzzle energy, 336 ft. 
lbs.; penetration about 10 %” pine boards. 
The above figures are from a U. M. C. letter 
of about two years ago; I have nothing later 
regarding this cartridge. The following re- 
garding the .38 S. & W. Special is from a 
letter from the U. M. C. company of Sep- 
tember, 1907: .388 S. & W. Special—muzzle 
velocity, 1,055 to 1,085 ft. sec.; muzzle en- 
ergy about 340 ft. lbs.; penetration, 84% to 10 
%" pine boards. As this revolver uses a 
lead bullet it would seem to be a better 
cartridge for game than the automatic, 
which uses only full metal-patch bullets. 


J. B. Brown, San Francisco, Calif.—I once 
owned a .22 caliber single-shot rifle, manu- 
factured by a reliable firm, that, with the 
sights aligned to the center line of the bore, 
shot eight inches to the left at fifty feet. 
After moving the rear sight nearly to the 
extreme right-hand edge of the barrel the 
bullets went true to the aim for any dis- 
tance within the range of the gun. I have 
puzzled over why the gun needed the altera- 
tion in the alignment of the sights, and 
would like an opinion from Mr. Haines in 
his Query Corner of your magazine. Does 
the .38-55 Savage high-power cartridge, in 
Savage rifles, have the accuracy of the .38-55 








eee 
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black powder cartridge? If it does, would 
not the .38-55 rifle, with a barrel to with- 
stand the strain of high-pressure powder, 
shooting, as it could, both the black and 
smokeless powders, with their respective 
bullets, be a good arm for an all-around 
heavy rifle? I am on my first year’s sub- 
scription to your magazine and do more than 
read it. I study it. 


Answer.—I have seen rifles in which one 
of the sights had to be slightly to one side 
of center of barrel in order to secure ac- 
curate results, but certainly none in which 
one of the sights had to be moved as far 
to one side as you mention. The only ex- 
planation I could give is that the barrel 
could not have been bored in the center, but 
it seems unreasonable to think that a repu- 
table firm would have sent out such an arm. 
About the only objection I could see in a 
08-55 rifle in using the various loads now 
made for it would be in the fact that when 
changing from some of the low power and 
short ranges to the high power cartridges a 
different adjustment of sights would be re- 
quired. Then again, if one were expecting 
the flat trajectory (when using the high 
power cartridges of this caliber) of the .30 
caliber, he would be disappointed. The 
.88-55 is, however, an excellent rifle, the 
twist (18” in the Winchester and Savage and 
20” in the Marlin) permitting of various 
loads being satisfactorily worked up for it. 
The Savage barrels as regularly supplied in 
their rifles are made of “Hi-Pressure” steel. 





Lewis Gilman, Minneapolis, Minn.—Three 


pointers from you regarding a new Colt 
single action, .32-20, with a 7%” barrel, 


would be greatly appreciated: (1) it shoots 
to the left; at least I suspect it of doing so, 
as my tendency with several other revolvers 
I have owned has always been to shoot to 
the right, while with this one I don’t seem 
able to drag a shot over to that side of the 
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target even by brute strength. How can I 
determine, with more certainty than my 
rather meagre ability as a marksman will 
permit, whether or not the sights are out of 
line, and, if so, how much? (2) Having dis- 
covered the defect, if any, how shall I go 
about correcting it? (3) Are the smokeless 
loads, with metal-patched bullets, turned out 
by the factories, good for the digestion of 
this arm? Furthermore, are they worth 
while? The sights on this gun are the reg- 
ular “hunting” sights—notch in the frame 
and blued steel hump brazed to the front 
end of the barrel. 


Answer.—I cannot see as you need any 
further proof as to where the arm shoots, 
for it undoubtedly shoots to the left, which 
is not at all unusual, notwithstanding a few 
claim all Colt and S. & W. revolvers are 
sighted at factories. The remedy is to screw 
the barrel farther into the receiver. To do 
this it will be necessary to remove ejector. 
If it shoots to the side but an inch or two at, 
say, twenty yards, and you find it difficult 
to turn barrel farther into frame, then you 
could probably bend front sight slightly to 
the left—being sure to make the bend near 
the base of sight—and ‘if sight is as thick 
as they usually are, you should be able, by 
carefully using a fine file, to shape the 
sight until it stands plumb. A piece of fine 
emery cloth carefully used will remove all 
file marks. The metal-patched bullet used 
in the factory smokeless cartridge of this 
caliber would, of course, wear the barre! 
more than the regular lead ones—just how 
many thousand shots could be fired from a 
revolver when they were used I cannot say. 
Their advantages would be (when using the 
full patch) increased penetration. You can 
reload with 3 grains “Bullseye” and alloy 
bullet (1-15) and secure excellent results, 
but am not certain as yet that this is as 
powerful as factory loads; but it is certainly 
clean and accurate. 


REPLYING TO CHARLES |. BOYLE. 


Jonh W. Swift, Los Angeles, Cal.—I am 
using a .32 S. L. Winchester and load the 
shells according to the Ideal company’s in- 
structions, which is perfectly satisfactory. 
The trouble comes when I try to get empty 
shells. Can you tell me if the empties for 
the new automatics are to be withheld from 
the market permanently? I want to pur- 
chase a .351 caliber, but am hesitating un- 
til I find whether I am to be compelled to 
use hard shell bullets. Users of the au- 
tomatics, please give us your experience. 


Answer.—The 
tridges 


manufacturers of 
(this includes all of 


car- 
them) posi- 


tively refuse to sell empty shells for the 
automatic arms mentioned above. Even the 
Ideal Mfg. Co. cannot obtain them. The only 
way out of the difficulty would seem to be 
in buying loaded cartridges and then reload- 
ing them. 








WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST. 


Campers and sportsmen who demand the 
best should note that the equipment of every 
scientific and exploring expedition for the 
past fifty years has included a supply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condense Milk. 
Keeps in any climate and under all condi- 
vom. The original and leading brand since 
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OUR GAME BIRDS IN COLORS Above is shown in miniature the full set of game 
run in Outdoor Life 


i birds (with two fishes) that hav 
during past years. Each of the above pictures is beautifully pri 


ted in the true col- 


lors on separate sheets (size of sheet 6%x9%); the lot mailed postpaid for $1.50, any 16 for 





90 cents; any 8 for 50 cents. As will be seen, there are 22 kinds of wat 


r-fowl in the collec- 


tion, 8 upland birds, and 2 popular game fishes. They make a most suitable collection for 


den or dining room decoration. 
. (10) 

















THE LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN. By Zane 
Grey. Illustrated. The Outing Pub. 
Co., New York. Price, $1.50 net. 


The old western frontier hunter, scout 
and Indian fighter, considered as a national 
type, was peculiarly and distinctly American. 
Fearless, resourceful. energetic, self-pos- 
sessed, and dominant, his equal cannot be 
found in history. There is no frontier today 
in the sense that our fathers understood the 
term, and the picturesque frontiersman of a 
generation ago has gone with the buffalo on 
the “Long Trail,” and it is only in odd cor- 
ners of the West that we now find one of the 
Old Guard. Buffalo Jones (The Last of the 
Plainsmen) is one of these men, still hale and 
hearty despite his “three score years and ten,” 
whose life of adventure has given him a 
world-wide reputation. Dr. Grey tells of a 


trip he took with the old hunter recently 
through the Arizona desert in pursuit of 
mountain lion and other large game. The 


book is partly a study of the unique person- 
ality of The Preserver of the American Bi- 
son, as Buffalo Jones is called, and partly a 
record of the stirring episodes of his life. It 
is a fascinating book; full of adventure and 
outdoor life. . 


THE SPORTING RIFLE. The Shooting of 
Big and Little Game. By Walter Wi- 
nans. Tllustrated. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. Price $5.00 net. 


An elegantly gotten up book. containing 
217 pages, lavishly illustrated with halftones. 
Mr. Winans has earned for himself an inter- 
national reputation as an authority on rifle 
and revolver shooting. In his writings he is 
always practical, giving us the benefit of his 
actual experiences in plain, concise terms. 
The present work gives the fullest details 
with diagrams as to how to handle the rifle 
for all sorts of game shooting, and also for 
winning prizes in shooting at moving targets. 
Mr. Winans also deals with different classes 
of hunting rifles with ammunition and sights, 
and with target shooting, but more largely 
with shooting game, large and small, as prac- 
ticed in European preserves. The information 
conveyed will apply as well to the use of the 
rifle on game in our own country since suc- 
cess depends larcely upon a wise selection of 
arm and ammunition, upon “holding” right 
and “pulling” at the proper instant. 


GINSENG ANDOTHER MEDICINAL PLANTS. 
By A. R. Harding TIllustrated. A, R. 
Harding Pub. Co., Columbus, O. Price, 
$1.00. 


A timely book of Valuable information for 
growers as well as collectors of medicinal 
roots, barks, leaves, etc., gathered from the 
experiences of “men who know.” The amount 
of root drugs used for medicinal purposes 
will increase, as the medical profession is 
using more and more of them, and as our for- 
ests (the natural home of root drugs) are be- 
coming less each year as the number of peo- 





Some New Books 


ple in the world 


increase, this shows 
growers of medicinal roots will find a larger 


that 


market in the future than in the past. This 
little book covers the subject from giving the 
list of plants having medicinal value to the 
cultivation of the plants, prices and market- 
ing of same. There are 317 pages, profusely 
illustrated. 


THAT MAN FROM WALL STREET. By 
Ruth Everett. Geo. Thiell Long, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 


This novel, “A Story of the Studios,” is, 
according to the publisher’s note based upon 
the long experience of the author, who, as a 
newspaper woman, has made a special study 
of types of modern character, and the “art- 


istic temperament” of the heroine is por- 
trayed “without apology, without excuse, 
without censure.” An enumeration of some 


of the chapter headings will indicate how in- 
teresting a character study the novel is: 
“The Prince” (a Wall street broker), “The Pi- 
rate” (a picture seller), “The Lieutenant” (a 
naval officer), “The Banker” etc. Three art- 
ists, all girls, with more experience with men 
than talent in art, have an apartment in New 
York City, The weakness of men and the 
capriciousness of women are unsparingly de- 
picted. There is much cynical and worldly 
wisdom expressed in this odd and unconven- 
tional tale. Studio life; business atmosphere, 
and naval love affairs are the background for 
the heroine, who accomplishes the seemingly 
impossible feat of being in love with two men 
at the sametime. It adds another book to the 
“Three Weeks” class, and will no doubt en- 
joy a large sale, 


THE REAL BRYAN. Being extracts from the 
speeches and writings of “A Well- 
Rounded Man.” Compiled by Richard 
L. Metcalf. Personal Help Pub. Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. Price, $1.25. 


This volume contains the best things 
spoken or written by William Jennings Bry- 
an, and his position on every public question 
The selections have been made with the view 
of showing the wide range taken by Ne- 
braska’s distinguished citizen in his public 
addresses; and showing, also, that the same 
high ideals controlling his political conduct 
rule in other affairs of life. If, to quote from 
the Foreword of this book. through the pe- 
rusal of this little volume, those men and 
women have been taught false notions con- 
cerning Mr. Bryan, learn that he is a true and 
manly man who believes that the gifts with 
which nature has endowed him are veritable 
commands to render service to his fellows, 
then they will know “the real Bryan;” then 
they will know him as he is known by every 
Nebraska neighbor who has had the advan- 
tage of intimate acquaintance with the man. 
This little volume is one that should be read 
by every voter in this country. 


(The above books are fc~ 


sale by Outdoor 
Life.) 
















































The subject of an all-around revolver has 
been pretty thoroughly discussed in the col- 
umns of Outdoor Life, and while there are 
many individual opinions among the western 
experts as to the choice of an arm for gen- 
eral service, it will be of interest to our read- 
ers to know that the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. have brought out a new model 
which they designate as the Colt “Army Spe- 
cial,” built along the well-known lines of 
their “New Army” and “New Navy” (which it 
supersedes), but with improvements that will 
be appreciated by those 
oughly up-to-date holster 

Every westerner knows that Colt revolvers 
have been noted for their simplicity and du- 
rability, and 


who wish a thor- 


weapon 


been 


these features have not 


lost sight of in designing the 
new limb work which, while giv- 
ing opportunity for fine adjust- 
ment to a smooth, even pull, 
eliminates small and _ delicate 
parts liable to cause annoyance 
through breakage. 

During the past few years nearly every re- 
volver maker has brought out some form of 
“safety” device in the attempt to 
against accidental discharge, and while some 
of these that re- 
worthless, as a 
The 
Colt positive lock kas proven its worth by the 
test of time and practical use, and as it adds 


insure 
have their advantages in 
gard, yet many are almost 
sharp blow on the hammer will prove. 


no complication to the mechanism, has been 
incorporated in the “Army Special” as a fea- 
ture which will appeal to those who wish to 
carry the arm fully 
“bar to 


loaded It is in truth a 
accident,” as the must be 
pulled before the arm can be discharged. 


trigger 


The question of perfect alignment of cylin- 
der and barrel is one that has agitated the 
minds of many shooting cranks from time to 
time, and though little liability of 
trouble on this point with the careful gauge 
testing to which Colt revolvers are subjected, 
a noteworthy change has been made in the 
new arm whereby the cylinder revolves to the 
right so 


there is 


that the act of cocking the piece 
causes the crane to bind securely in correct 


We have many times said in our columns 
that we believe every true 


own 


sportsman should 
taxidermist By knowing this 
art, the hunter, trapper and angler not only 


saves 


be his 


a great deal in the way of taxidermy 


THE COLT’S NEW ARMY SPECIAL REVOLVER. 





position, and with the hand and bolt (which 
revolve and lock the cylinder) working to- 
gether but in opposite directions, the cylin- 
der is in perfect alignment with the barrel 
and locked tightly when the arm is ready to 
shoot. 

The forward end of cylinder chambers is 
bored to fit the bullet snugly but the shoulder 
is now tapered, making the cleaning process 
much easier. The bullet is thus gas-tight as 
it leaves the cylinder and enters the barrel, 
and the danger of “shaving” when using 
oversize bullets is obviated. 

The firing pin is of the loose nose type, per- 
mitting of a reduced opening in the recoil 
plate and a more direct centered blow to the 
primer, with lessened liability of the arm be- 





coming “jammed” through a 
primer or “blowback.” 

A latch of new desien adds to the comfort 
of the well known full Colt grip, especially 
for those who use the target shooter's hold 
with thumb extended alongside and high up 
on the frame. 

Attractively designed stocks, tapered barrel 
and other slight modifications in general out- 
line give the new arm a symmetrical and 
pleasing appearance, 

The “Army Special” is adapted for the pop- 
ular .32-20 rifle cartridge; also the .38 Colt, 
U. 8. Service and 8S, & W,. Special cartridges, 
with full, mid-range or gallery loads, and 
like all Colt revolvers is fully guaranteed for 
use with standard factory-loaded ammuni- 
tion, either black or smokeless powder. 


punctured 


TAXIDERMY FOR SPORTSMEN. 


bills, but is able to preserve many beautiful 
and wonderful trophies which he otherwise 
would lose. 

It is a great thing for the sportsman to be 
able to mqunt or preserve the beautiful birds, 
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animals or game heads properly. During the 
past few years great interest has been taken 
in this art, and it is now conceded _ that 
sportsmen should know taxidermy in order 
to get all the pleasure there is in shooting, 
fishing, etc. 


More than seven years ago, there was or- 
ganized in Omaha, Nebraska, an institution 
for teaching this art by correspondence. This 


School of Taxidermy, 
wonderful 
they hhave grown 


was the Northwestern 
and they have met with 
Starting in a small way, 
each year, until they now number among 
their students and customers thousands of 
the leading sportsmen throughout the United 
States and Canada. They have continued to 
improve their lessons and courses until they 
now have a set of instructions that makes it 
not only possible but easy for anyone to learn 
taxidermy by the latest and and best meth- 
ods. We have never heard anything but 
words of praise for their course, and we be- 
lieve that it is to the interest of every sports- 
man who enjoys outdoor life to get in touch 


success. 


with these people, for they have something 
of real worth and value for every sports- 
man. 


Write them for their new catalog and full 
particulars about their school which they will 
send free. 

See their issue. 


advertisement in this 








The above is a photo of specimens mounted 
by Jud B, Wood, Richmond, Va., under the in- 
structions of the Northwestern School of Tax- 
idermy. 


HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES A HARDY 
BIRD. 

If the present work toward the propagation 
of upland wild fowl is continued it will 
not be many years before some of the more 
recent additions to our bird families—such as 
the ring-necked pheasants, Hungarian part- 
ridges and capercailzie will swarm our rural 
districts everywhere, affording the sportsman 
royal sport in open seagon, 
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Wenz & Mackenzen of Yardley, Pennsylva- 
nia, have gone into the business of selling the 
birds for stocking purposes, and report great 
success, especially with their Hungarian part 
ridges. 

All the Hungarian partridges they furnish 
are cauptured right off the fields the 
northern part of Hungary. They are larger 
and much hardier than those from any other 
section, and have proved themselves most ad- 
mirably adapted for propagation in this conn- 
try. Dr. John A, Wheeler, the State -Game 
Commissioner of Illinois, received from Wenz 
& Mackenzen durir~ the last two seasons sev- 
eral thousand Hungarian partridges, and re- 
ferring to some of them wrote on August 6, 
1907: “I am very glad to say that we have 
a number of covies of young birds the 
state game farm from the birds we purchased 
from you last year, They are now about one- 
half grown and seem to be doing as well as 
they could, and they are certainly a fine game 
bird. I am satisfied that they are the com- 
ing game bird for this country.” Mr. D. W 


trom 


on 


Travis, State Game Warden of Kansas, 
wrote: “The Hungarian partridges you fur- 
nished were a fine lot of birds. They went 
through the winter in good shape and a large 


number of young broods have been found. In 
my opinion they are excellently adapted to 
the United States.” 

Hon, Z. T. Sweeney, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries and Game of the State of Indiana, stat- 
ed: “The parties who have received the Hun- 
garian partridges from you are quite enthusi- 
astic over them.” 

Hon, Mr. Sweeney has placed an order with 
Wenz & Mackenzen for delivering next fall 
2,000 pairs of Hungarian partridges, guar: 
teed arrival alive at destination. 

Mr. G. L. Carter, chief warden of 


in- 


Nebraska, 


wrote: “The Hungarian partrid’es we pur- 
chased from you wintered in good condition 
I am pretty thoroughly convinged that Hun- 


garian partridges are the coming game birds 
for this country.” 

Mr. Charles A. Vogelsang, chief 
the California Fish Commission, 
recently: “We are glad to say that encourag- 


deputy of 


wrote only 


ing reports come from every quarter where 
we planted the Hungarian partridges. The 
birds are certainly non-migratory and seem 


to adapt themselves very quickly to their sur- 
roundings.” 

The Hungarian partridges thrive mostly 
anywhere and are extremely hardy and pro- 
lific. They can be highly for 
sections of the country where severe winters 
are experienced. Coming, as they from 
the highlands of northern Hungary, they are 
well accustomed to long, cold and snowy win- 
ters. Being fully twice the size of Bob 
White quail, they have sufficient strength to 
work themselves out of deep snow, where 
the Bob Whites would succumb. Well-wa- 


recommended 


do, 


our 


tered woodland tracts in the vicinity of arable 
lands are the best suited, but the partridge 
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is easily pleased and can practically make its 
living anywhere. There are but few birds 
which so strictly adhere to their once selected 
abode as do the Hungarian partridges. Even 
their offspring do not wander away. 








AT HIS FAVORITE SPORT. 


Mr. Louis Rhead, author of the late enter- 
taining work, “The Book of Fish and Fish- 
ing,” published by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Mr. 
Rhead is shown in the act of landing a 
trout in a favorite pool, a phase of the sport 
liberally covered by him in his book. This 
work is now on sale at all news-stands. 


DESCRIBING CARLSON MOTORS. 


The Carlson Motor & Truck Co. of Brooklyn, 
New York, are manufactureers of one of the 
highest and best types of motors on the mar- 
ket—the Carlson Motor—it being a radical 
departure from the conventional types of ma- 
rine gasoline engines. It is revolutionary in 
design, weight and size, but it is of thor- 
oughly tested and indisputably proven 
strength, reliability and efficiency. The mo- 
tor is a perfect harmony of power, compact- 
ness and lightness. By a rare combination of 
inventive ingenuity it saves fifty per cent, 
of the weight of the average marine motor, 
occupies less than 50 per cent. of the room, 
reduces the center of gravity by more than 
two-thirds, and absolutely eliminates the 
wear and vibration of the up-an-down stroke 
engine. As a result it is a great economizer of 
fuel and can be operated very cheaply, 








Charles A. Carlson, the inventor and manu- 
facturer, has submitted his invention to some 
of the best engineers in America who pro- 
nounce it a masterniece. Judgment on the 
motor was also passed by the most expert 
engineers in Europe, comprising the board of 
governors of the International Academy, of 
Paris, for the encouragement of sciences, arts 
and industries. This distinguished body 
awarded Mr, Carlson a gold medal and di- 
ploma for marked improvement in design, 
simplicity and accessibility in internal com- 
bustion engines. 

A beautiful catalog, printed on the highest 
calendered enamel paper, which fully de- 
scribes and illustrates this motor, will be sent 
free to anyone mentioning this notice. 








SEND FOR THIS GUN CATALOG. 


J. W. Elwood, president of the Elwood 
Sporting Goods Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 


advises us that his new fall catalog of guns 
and general sporting goods is ready for dis- 


tribution. Mr. Elwood is well known to our 
readers and it is therefore needless for us to 
say that you can deal with him, knowing in 
advance that you will receive the best of 
goods and liberal treatment, 

He does a large exclusive mail order busi- 
ness among the best sportsmen of the coun- 
try, and deserves.the confidence and patron- 
age of all buyers of sporting goods. His pres- 
ent catalog is the largest and most complete 
he has ever issued, and it will pay you to get 
it at once. His announcement appears in this 
issue. 








ANNIE OAKLEY’S LATEST SCORES. 


Mrs, Frank E. Butler (Annie Oakley) has 
been taking her vacation. and, accompanied 
by her husband, Mr, Frank E. Butler, has 
spent the first half of the month of August 
at Amityville, L. L, N. Y., as a guest of Mr. 
Fred A, Stone, the hero of the Red Mill. Mr. 
Stone has a set of three expert traps installed 
on his property at Amityville and keeps in 
regular practice with the shotgun. Mrs, But- ' 
ler has been also doing some shooting and 
has been making such rapid progress in the 
line of target breaking that on the morning 
of August 18th she started out with the idea 
of seeing what she could dp with a case of 
shells, shooting at 500 targets. The scores 
she made are sufficiently noteworthy to be 
given as follows: 


Broke 
a RP ee Se ea cee oe 
Se a ee See ee eae ee 98 
» I ae te Sere ee 96 
POUTE BOO saws ivccivet tee saweseeee oo 
Pee. Be Wied Cb 0 Ba be Oe ee ee peeecees 97 
Teens OE OE OOS 4 on0ndcsksecneeeteibes 483 
Average, 96.6 per cent. 7 


Mrs. Butler was using her regular load of 
drams New Schultze, 1% oz. No, 7% ch. 


a) 
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An attractive window display at the store of 
Frank A, Ellis & Son, Denver, during the In- 
terstate Association's first Rocky Mountain 
Handicap, September 1-3. 





THE 1908 MARLIN CATALOG. 


This is a beautiful work throurhout, being 
enclosed in a superb cover executed in the 
three-color process of printing, It contains a 
little more matter than usual, and much de- 
scriptive and illustrative work on new mod- 
els, such, for instance, as the new Marlin re- 
peating shotguns in grades A, B, C and D, 
listing at $23.25. $30.75, $40.80 and $80 re- 
spectively. As these guns have been de- 
scribed already in Outdoor Life, we will not 
attempt a description of them here. 

Our rifle shooting readers will be glad to 
see that the .22 repeating rifles that are now 
being put out by this company, handle the 
.22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle cartridges, 
all in one gun. The best way for our readers 
to be put “wise” to what is going on in Mar- 
lindom is to send three 2-cent stamps for the 
new catalog, mentioning this notice. Address 
Marlin Firearms Co., 37 Willow St., New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. 





STEVENS VICTORIES. 


At the thirty-ninth annual prize shoot of 
the New England Schuetzen Bund (Westville, 
Connecticut, July 21-22) Stevens rifles and 
Stevens telescopes won all the leading prizes, 
One, two, three order was the Stevens per- 
formance on ring target. First and second 
prizes were secured by Stevens on honor tar- 
get. 
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F,. C. Ross made 67 points out of a possible 
75 on honor target, defeating over fifty crack 
marksmen. Mr. Ross was equipped with Ste- 
vens rifle and Stevens telescope. 





SOME CANADIAN WINNINGS. 


The high average for the entire tourna- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada Trap Shoot- 
ing Association’s contest, held at Sherbrooke, 
August 5th to 7th, was awarded to E. H. Ste- 
vens. The high amateur average was won 
by George Beattie of Hamilton, Ontario. Both 
of the winners used Du Pont Smokeless 

Mr. W. H. Ewing of Montreal, who won the 
Olympic individual championship in. England, 
added two more honors to his name by win- 
ning the amateur championship of Canada 
with 49 out of 50 and the Grand Canadian 
Handicap with 49 out of 50 and 24 out of 25 
in the shoot-off. 

The two-man team championship of Canada 
was won by A, W. Westover of Sutton Junc- 
tion, and Dr. Stockwell of Sherbrooke, with a 
score of 38 out of 48, both shooting New 
Schultze. 


ART IN TAXIDERMY. 


Sportsmen having trophies which they 
wish artistically mounted by “one who 
knows” will find the work of Prof. Gus 
Stainsky of Cclorado Springs, Colo., most sat- 
isfactory, he being the originator of the plas- 
tic art in taxidermy in this country Prof 
Stainsky’s reputation as an expert in the art 
of taxidermy is world-wide he having been 
awarded medals at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
the World's Fair at Chicago 


NEW MARLIN GUN CATALOG. 


We have just received a copy of the new 
Marlin gun catalog, a book of 136 pages with 
handsome lithographed cover in ten colors 

It describes thoroughly the complete line 
of Marlin rifles and shotguns—all repeating 
gzuns—all made with the superior solid-top, 
side-ejecting construction. 

Marlin repeating rifles are made in all pop- 
ular calibres from .22 to .45; in many differ- 
ent models frem the little 3 lb. 19 oz. Baby 
Featherweight repeater to the heavy, power- 
ful, big-bore sizes in the model ‘95. There’s 
a rifle for every possible requirement 

Marlinrepeating shotguns are made in mod- 
els 16. 17, -21 and 24, in 12 and 16 gauges 
many grades, weights and styles. The Model 
24 is the new 1908 model, a close-shooting, 
hard-hitting ta@ke-down construction and 
with many improvements over former models 

The book illustrates and describes all of 
the popular cartridges used in Marlin rifles 
and gives much information relative to pow- 
ders, bullets, sights, the care of guns, etc 
Every man who shoots should have a copy 
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STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“WRG The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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NEW COLT REVOLVER CATALOG. 


The experience of more than 
is embodied in the product of 
ent Fire Arms Mfg. Co The 
in quality to which the su 
arms from the start 
strictly maintained, and Colt’s rey 
been adopted by governments, military 
ganizations, police departments, etc., through- 
out the world. The new showing the 
complete line of these arms will be sent to 
any of our readers on request by The Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 


half a century 
the Colt’s Pat- 
high standard 
ess of these 
has been 
olvers have 
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NOTES. 


McGehee of St. Louis writes: “Outdoor 
Life is so far ahead of the other magazines 
that I take of a similar nature that there is 
really no comparison.” 


At the 
egistered 


! 
East 
I 


JI 8 


Middlesex Gun Club's 
tournament held 
Lexington, Massach 
issam won high general average 
Shot” smokeless powder 


Fish and Game As- 
organized with L. E. Bur- 


midsummer 
August 15th at 
George H 
shooting 


isetts 


1 
“Dead 


The Boulder (Colorado) 
sociation has been 


Life 


gess, Secretary. 
enforcement 
with trout. 


The objects are game law 
and the stocking of the streams 


At Pawnee, Oklahoma, August 12th-13th, 
Fred Bell won high professional average, 
scoring 385 out of 400; Ed O’Brien second pro- 
fessional, 283, and L. I. Wade third profes- 
sional, 377, all using Peters factory-loaded 
shells. 


At the 
Hillside 
August 


first registered tournament of the 
Gun Club, Haines Landing, Maine, 
lith and 12th, George H. Hassam won 
high amateur average, shooting the second 
day from twenty yards and using “Dead 
Shot” smokeless powder. 


Prof. Gus Stainsky, the reputable Colorado 
Springs taxidermist, has just received a ship- 
ment of trophies from Mr. H. Meetch, Millers- 
burg, Pa., for mounting, which includes 
twelve bears, fifty minks, lynx, otters and 
wolverines, which Mr, Meetch secured on a 
recent trip to Alaska. 


Guy Ward, shooting Peters sLells, won high 
professional and high general averages at 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, August 10th-12th. 
Score. 486 out of 500. Mr, Ward had one run 
of 137 and on the last day broke 247 out of 
250. H. D. Freeman was third professional 
with 466 out of 500, also shooting Peters 
shells. 


In selecting a marine engine, the points of 
ecenomy, reliability, power and durability are 
to be considered. The “Strelinger” is one of 
the best marine engines made. It is the ideal 
engine for launches and all boats. It is easy 
to start and control and always absolutely 
safe and sure, and it costs almost nothing for 
repairs. The makers, The Strelinger Marine 
Engine Co,, Detroit, Michigan, will forward 
catalogs and prices on request. 


John A, Coady, Columbus, Ohio, in a recent 
letter to Ed. F. Haberlein, says: “Last spring 
I secured a copy of The Amateur Trainer and 
think it is the swellest thing on the subject 
I ever read I also have the force collar, 
which is a dandy. I have spoiled four or five 
good dogs trying to break them by the whip 
method, but now the mistake. I now 
have a pointer bitch which I consider a world 
beater, thanks to your book and training col- 
lar” 


see 


“Look 


handy 


Pleasant, Please,” is the title of a 
little pocket booklet by Robert Lee 
Dunn, showing photographic reproductions of 
a score or more of the world’s great men in 
their popular poses, from the ugliest to the 
handsomest Full descriptions of how these 
special poses were secured are given by the 
author, The booklet is sent gratis on request 
to those mentioning this notice by the C, P. 
Goerz Optical Co., 52 Union Square, E., Néw 
York. 

We have received a circular from the Ideal 
Mfg. Co, of New Haven, Connecticut, describ- 
ing their new reloading tools for the metal 
gas check bullets. During the last four years 
hundreds of thousands of these bullets have 
been used by military companies, rifle clubs 
and individual shooters for target and hunt- 
ing purposes in the various high-power arms. 
Reloading with these bullets is a well estab- 
lished success on account of various reasons, 
best shown in the circular mentioned, which 
will be sent to any address on request, 





